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In permitting the use of 
crock or tile drains, under 
a test of two feet pressure 
head, as the Chicago City 
Council did in March, 1906, 
a backward step was taken 
This 


con- 


Chicago’s 
Second 
Backward 
Step 


in city sanitation. 


step is universally 
demned by all who under- 
house 


In the 


which is 


stand what safe 
drainage should be. 
consideration 
now being given to draft- 


ing Chicago’s building 











ee 


Suggestion: 


Cut out; frame neatly; put in show window; change weekly. 


Whole No. 884. Vol. XLIX. No. 8 Chicago, Nov. 20, 1909. 








NOT AGAIN IN YEARS 


Will the houseowner be able to install 
plumbing and heating as cheaply as he can 
today. The tendency of prices on these 
goods is sharply upward, and they will not 
for years, if ever, come down to their pres- 
ent level. You probably do not realize it, 
but it is true that while most structural ma- 
terial today is from 50 to 100 per cent higher 
than it was ten years ago, the increase in 
plumbing and heating goods has been much 
smaller, some goods amounting to not more 
than 5 per cent. This is a condition which, 
according to our belief, cannot last longer, 
and we advise you to have your work done 
now. 























ordinance, there 1s danger 
that a second backward step will be taken. 
Engineering” 


“Domestic 
desires that the gentlemen in charge of 
the preparation of the new ordinance in so far as 1t 
effects lighting and ventilation shall not take the action 
they now propose to take uninformed of what the 
scientific world believes in relation thereto. 

In the sub-committee’s report to the general com 
mittee of the Chicago City Council, it is provided thar 
for office buildings, club houses, hotels, the followin 
shall be the means of communication with the outer 
air: 

255. MEANS OF COMMUNICATION WITH OUTER 
AIR. In all buildings of this class, the courts shal! be 
of the size and dimensions prescribed in Sections 415 ana 
416 of this chapter relating to buildings of Class VI. 

Where vent shafts as defined in Section 389 of this ordi- 
nance are used to ventilate water closet 
bathrooms, or pantries of hotels, officé 
houses, they shall be of the 


compartments, 
buildings or club 
following dimensions: 


suilding. Square feet Least width. 
2 stories 22% 3 feet 
3 stories 27 3 feet 
1 stories 36 3 feet 
5 stories 18 5 feet 
f, stories i2 § feet 
? stories 96 8 feet 
8 stories 120 8 feet 


In every building hereafter erected for or converted to 
hotel or club house purposes, every habitable room, except 
water closet compartments, bathrooms and pantries, shall 
have at least one window opening directly upon a street, 
alley, yard or court. The total area of such window or 
windows opening from any such room shall be not less 
than one-tenth of the floor area of the room, and the top 
of at least one window shall be not less than 7 feet above 
the floor, and the upper half of said window shall be 
made to open its full width. No 
a glass area of less than ten square feet. 


such window shall have 


Every urinal or water closet compartment, bathroom 
or pantry in any building hereafter erected for or con- 
verted to hotel, club house or office building purposes shall 
have a window not less than one foot wide, and with an 
area of not less than one-tenth of the floor area of such 
room, opening directly into the outer air, or into a special 
light or air shaft into which no rooms other than toilet 
compartments, bathrooms or pantries are ventilated. All 
such windows shall be constructed so as to admit of thetr 
being opened at least one-half of their height Provided 
compartments on 
ventilated 


however, that urinal, bath or water closet 
the top floor of any building may be lighted and 
by means ot a skylight and ventilator, but the skylight 
floor area of the room 


shall be at least one-tenth of the 
it serves. ‘ And, provided further, that such water closets, 
bathrooms or pantries may be ventilated by exhausting 
the air from the same at the rate of at least six complete 


chanvres of air per hour by an approved mechanical system 
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connected with special air ducts of ample size leading to 
the outer alr. 

It shall be the duty of the owner, agent, architect, or 
of the party in possession or control of the same to notify 
the Commissioner of Health in writing twenty-four hours 
in advance when any such system is completed, for the 
Supervision of the test. 

When the installation of the mechanical ventilating sys- 
tem for toilet and bathrooms is complete, and the ventl- 
lating appliances are being operated at their normal ca- 
pacities, they shall be tested by the party notifying for 
test for volumetric efficiency in the presence of the De- 
partment of Health. 

The mechanical ventilating system shall at all times 
be kept in good repair and in operation to insure the 
required ventilation during the hours when the above 
specified buildings are used for human occupancy. 

All such toilet or bathrooms, as mentioned in this sec- 
tion, having a mechanical system of ventilation as de- 
scribed aforesaid, will not be required to have outside 
windows or windows opening into rooms having outside 
windows. 

The highly objectionable feature of this recommeni- 
ation by the sub-committee is found in the last clause, 


and there is danger that in the satisfaction arising from 
securing the requirement of mechanical ventilation, 
sanitarians will overlook the application of these pro- 
visions in certain places where natural light is unob- 
tainable. 

To be specific: In the type of hotels now being con- 
structed and designed in Chicago, there is a floor whose 
ceiling is about level with the street, generally designed 
to be used for general toilet rooms, lavatories, restau- 
barber shops, and other uses of a semi- 


This space is too valuable to be used 


rant rooms, 
public character. 
for the mechanical equipment, which is placed in a sub- 
basement, still lower, the ceiling of which will be eleven 
or more feet below the level of the street. 

Here is the danger: Under the operation of the rec 
ommendations of the sub-committee, which, as we ur-- 
derstand the case, have been finally approved for sub- 
mission to the city council, toilet rooms, if provided 
with mechanical ventilation, may be placed in the base- 
ment or sub-basement, or, for that matter, on ANY 
FLOOR in a building, to which no natural light can 
ever penetrate. , 

This provision is positively opposed to good sanitary 
practice. Here are a few of the authorities who from 
a medical and bacteriological point of view, would no’ 
tolerate it: 

George M. Sternberg, M. D., late Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army: 

Koch states that the tubercle bacillus is killed by the 
action of direct sunlight in a time varying from a few 
minutes to several hours, depending upon the thickness of 
the layer (of substance) exposed. Diffused daylight also 
has the same effect, although a considerably ionger time 
of exposure is required. 

His summation 1s: 

We may conclude, with Duclaux, that sunlight is one of 
the most potent and one of the cheapest agents for the 
destruction of pathogenic bacteria and that its use for this 
purpose is to be remembered in making practical hygienic 
recommendations. 

Prof. George Newman, M. D., demonstrator of bac- 
teriology of Kings College, London: 

Light acts as an inhibitory or even germicidal agent. 

After referring to the protracted experiments of 
Tyndall, Duclaux, etc., he concludes: 


A large number of experimenters on the Continen' ang 
in England have worked at this fascinating subject since 
1877, and though many of their results appear contradic. 
tory, we may be satisfied in adopting the following con- 
clusions respecting the matter: 

1. Sunlight has a deleterious effect upon bacteria. and 
to a less extent on their spores. 

2. This inimical effect can be produced by light irre- 
spective of rise in temperature. 

3. The ultra-violet rays are the most bactericidal, and 
the infra-red the least so, which indicates that the phe- 
nomenon is due to cnemical action. 

4. The presence of oxygen and 
creases the action. 

56. The sunlight acts prejudicially upon the culture me. 
dium, and thereby complicates the investigation and after. 
growth. 

6. The time occupied in the bactericidal action depends 
upon the heat of the sun and the intrinsic vitality of the 
organism. 

7. With regard to the action of light upon pathogenic 
organisms some results have recently been obtained with 
bacillus typhosus. Janowski maintains that direet sun- 
light exerts distinctly depressing effects on typhoid’ bacilli. 
At present more cannot be said than that sunlight and 
fresh a’r are two of the most powerful agents we possess 
with which to combat pathogenic germs. 

M. J. Rosenau, M. D., director of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory of the United States Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, Washington: 

Sunlight is an active germicide. It destroys spores as 
weli as bacteria. The importance of the sun’s rays in 
destroying or preventing the development and growth of 
micro-organisms in nature cannot be over-estimated. * * * 
Even diffused light retards the growth and development 
of micro-organisms, and if strong enough may finally 
kill them. 

Hand Book on Hygiene and Sanitation, issued in 1904 
by the Imperial Board of Health of Germany: 


Light, which illuminates the most remote corner of a 
room, impels us to cleanliness and destroys many of the 
minute bacilli which are the causes of decomposition. 


Sir Douglas Galton, London: 

An abundance of light, and in this country direct sun- 
shine, is always necessary for maintaining purity of air. 
A dark house is an unhealthy house, an ill-aired house 
and a dirty house, therefore light should penetrate to 
every part. * * * Every room in a building should 
have access to light and air by means of a window in an 
outside wall. The rooms appropriated to the removal of 
refuse, such as housemaids’ closets and water closets, re- 
quire more light, and therefore proportionately larger win- 
dows than other rooms. 

S. Stevens Hellyer, London: 

No water closet, slop sink, wash-up sink, draw-off sink, 
bath, urinal or lavatory must be fixed where light and 
air cannot freely reach it, i. e., all such fittings and appli- 
ances must be fixed in a room or apartment which has 4 
window opening to the external air. 


Charles B. Ball, C. E., Chief 
Chicago: 

From the application of scientific investigation as from 
practical experience, it is necessary to construct all toilet 
rooms, and especially such as are for any public use, with 
direct windows to the outer alr. 

The new ordinance should heed these prominent and 
undisputed authorities, and, it seems plain to us that 
they should make these requirements: 


moisture greatly in- 


Sanitary Inspector, 


1. In sub-basements, to which it is impossible 
admit natural light, but where a certain number oO 
men are constantly working in connection with the 
mechanical and power equipment, permission will be 


given to install sanitary conveniences for those mem 
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only, and not in any case for general or public use, in 
toilet rooms: on the sub-basement level, provided that 
the ro@ms in which such toilet fixtures are located shall 
be adeq@wvately mechanically ventilated. 

2. In basements whose ceilings are approximateiy 
with the street, no toilet rooms shall be located 


level 
where direct light from the outside or from shafts 
cannot reach them; even though such rooms may de- 


pend principally on mechanical ventilation. 


3. On ground floors and on all floors above, no 
toilet rooms should be located where natural light and 
air from the outside cannot reach them, even though 
sich rooms may depend principally upon mechanical 
ventilation. 


These are the peremptory demands of good sanitary 
construction, as it is understood today, and the new 
building ordinance should embody these demands, not 
only for the benefit of its own citizens, but for other 
municipalities who look upon Chicago as a good ex- 
ample to follow. Jno. K. Allen. 


Loss of Heat trom Uncovered 
Steam Pipes 


Wm. Ledyard Cathcart contributes an interesting 
and highly technical article to “Cassier’s Magazine” 
for November, 1909, upon the loss of heat from 
uncovered steam pipes. Brief, and with its highly 
technical features omitted, Mr. Cathcart says that 
the action during the cooling of steam in the steam 
pipe is complex. Heat, as a form of kinetic energy, 
is transmitted by internal conduction through the 
mass of the steam, by external conduction from the 
steam to the metal of the pipe, by internal conduc- 
tion through the latter, and finally by radiation to 
adjacent objects and by external conduction to the 
air, being diffused through the mass of the latter 
by convection currents. 

If the steam be superheated, this action is com- 
plicated further by the state of motion of the steam 
which affects the external conductivity from the 
latter to the pipe, this conductivity growing as the 
steam velocity increases—an effect which is due to 
the fact that superheated steam approaches the state 
of a gas. This condition does not prevail with 
saturated steam. Increase in steam velocity, within 
the usual range in practice, will raise the amount 
of heat lost only by a quantity which lies within 
the limit of error of the ordinary test. This relative 
reluctance to deliver heat may be owing to the 
sluggish internal conductivity of saturated steam, 
but a more rational explanation seems to be that it 
cannot heat without partial condensation. 
Hence, a column of such steam has, in the pipe, 


lose 


alwavs a thin casing of condensate; and, further, 
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the interior surface of the pipe is also covered with 
a film of water whose thickness will depend on the 
viscosity of water at that temperature and on the 
velocity of the steam. These two films act as in- 
sulating coverings, since the internal conductivity 
of water is about one hundred and fifteen times less 
than that of iron, and the heat escaping from the 
mass of the steam must pass through this layer of 
water before it can reach the metal. With highly 
superheated steam this condition does not exist, 
since the pipe is at a temperature higher than the 
saturation temperature of the steam. 
SOME PREVENTIVE ERRORS. 

An error met occasionally in the treatment of 
this subject is that two bodies having the same 
form, size and character of surface, but of different 
composition internally, will, at the same temperature 
of the two surfaces, emit equal quantities of heat. 
For example, four iron pipes of the same length 
and diameter filled, respectively, with steam, hot 
water, oil and air, and having the same tempera- 
ture at their outer surfaces, will each emit different 
amounts of heat under the same external conditions 
Preston says: 
(external 


and during the same period of time. 
“The so-called ‘coefficients of emission’ 
conductivity) which have been as yet determined 
are only rough measurements involving what might 
be termed the emissivity proper of the substance, 
as well as the internal conductivity of the material, 
and other quantities depending on the nature of the 
enclosure.” 


A somewhat similar error is that of judging the 
conductivity, and hence the value, of a pipe-covering 
by its external temperature, especially when felt 
by the hand. This method is misleading for several 
reasons. First, external measurements of surface- 
temperatures have long been abandoned by physi- 
cists as untrustworthy, owing to the impossibility 
of eliminating errors due to the action of the film 
of air, steam, etc., which adheres to the surface. 
Again, as has been shown above, the surface- 
temperature is not the final factor, since internal 
conduction must be considered; for example, to 
take an extreme case, a very porous covering would 
feel cool, while, through the action of internal con- 
vection currents, it was leaking heat as a sieve 
would water. Finally, the sense of touch is decep- 
tive in the measurement of temperature; if the hand 
has just previously been in contact with a heated 
body, a hot covering might feel relatively cool, and 


VICe Versa. 
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THE STEAM PIPE AS A COOLING BODY: DULONG AND 
PETIT’S EXPERIMENTS: PECLETS EXPERIMENTS 
AND HIS FORMULAE, 

The steam pipe, although maintained at a prac- 
tically constant temperature when in regular service, 
is essentially a “cooling body,” as defined in physics, 
and its heat losses are, therefore, governed by the 
These laws in their entirety, have 
While both theory and 


laws of cooling. 
not as yet been established. 
the results of experiment indicate that the heat dis- 
sipated by: radiation may be ascertained, in close 
approximation, by the application of Stefan’s law, 
but little is known, with absolute accuracy, as to the 
magnitude, under all conditions, of the further loss 
caused by conduction to the air and by the convec- 
tion currents formed therein. 

‘rom a most elaborate series of experiments, long 
investigators deduced well- 


. ; pees 
regarded as classic, 


known laws of cooling. The formulz for the rates 
of cooling by radiation and by conduction which 
were embodied in these laws could not, however, 
be emploved in general practice. 

Péclet instituted a series of experiments whose 
obiect 


primary was to put these formulze in such 


, 


shape as to make them available in all technical 


calculations. He limited his tests to those on bodies 
at atmospheric pressure and in a 
that average conditions 


‘hamber Li +7 ly 1] saya 
Ciiallive i wy ital ili Vy CLIIS. 


i heat, per unit of surface and of 
y radiation is independent of the size 
and form of the body—if the surface of the latter 


re-entrant portions (since radiation is, a 


has no 
mutual action, and the adjacent surfaces of a return- 
bend, for example, would radiate to each other) ; 
this quantity depends only on the nature of the 
temperature above 


Surtace, on tne excess of 1S 


that of the surrounding objects, and on the absolute 


value of the temperature of the latter.” 

With regard to the abstraction of heat by con- 
duction to the air and the convection currents 
formed therein, Peclet states: 

“The loss of heat 
the air is independent of the nature of the surface 
and of the temperature of the sur- 


it depends only on the excess of the 


which is due to the contact of 


of the body 
rounding air; 
temperature of the body above that of the surround- 
ing air and upon the form and dimensions of the 


body.’ 


In so far 


our present knowledge of the sub- 


ject extends, there can be no question of the cor- 
rectness of Péclet’s general conclusions as to the 
characteristics which influence the losses by radia- 
tion and conduction, except that he considers both 
of the latter as independent of the composition of 
the body—an assumption which, so far as the 
theory of Stefan’s law is concerned, is certainly 
not true of radiation, and, unless the action of in- 
ternal conduction be disregarded, cannot be correct 
for external conduction. 

The radiating power of a body increases some- 
what slowly with the temperature of the surround- 
ings and very rapidly with the temperature-differ- 
ence between the body and the air. Thus, for the 
same temperature-difference, the heat radiated at 
an air temperature of 194 degrees is 78 per cent 
greater than at 59 degrees, while if, at 59 degrees, 
the temperature difference be increased five times, 
from 72 degrees to 360 degrees, the heat loss will 
be more than ten times greater. The marked ad- 
vantage of a polished casing for pipe coverings is 
indicated by Péclet’s values for the radiation factor. 
Thus, for ordinary sheet iron, his table gives this 
factor as .568; for polished sheet iron, .092. From 
his formula forthe loss by air contact, it will be seen 
that the quantity of heat abstracted by conduction is 
considerably smaller than the corresponding loss by 
radiation; and, further, that the former loss grows 
much more slowly than the latter with increase in 
temperature-difference. or example, the increase 
per degree in the radiation loss at a difference of 
360 degrees is 5.181 B. T. U 
is 1.518—a ratio of 3.41; the similar ratio for the 


conduction loss is 1.44. 


that at 72 degrees 


CEST APPARATUS FOR SATURATED STEAM. 

The methods used to determine 
the heat losses of steam pipes 
differed widely in_ their 


completeness and their degree of 


have 


accuracy. Among the best ol 





the apparatus employed for this 
\ io 
# purpose is that designed by Pro- 


jf ’ | a 
/ | | | fessor T. Hudson Beare, M. Inst. 
Ss : a < i P . _ 
Fig. 1. Prof. T. CC. E., which is illustrated 1n figs. 
uds Seare’s , 
Hudson ” 1 and 2. Messrs. Bolam and 


Test Apparatus. oat ; 
Grieve state (Engineering, Ar 


gust 7, 1903), as to this apparatus: 

“The piping used is a piece of ordinary 3-inch 
wrought-iron steam piping, 8 feet 105% inches long, 
with a mean external diameter of 3.53 inches, giving 
a total external area of uncovered pipe surface 
under test of 8.132 square feet. Steam from the 


fro 
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enters at the right-hand end of the appara- 
tus, passing down through the internal pipe shown 
in the figure. This arrangement was adopted to 
the chance of any suspended moisture being 
As an 


boiler 


lessen 
carried forward into the experimental pipe. 
additional precaution, the 14-inch diameter opening, 
by which the steam enters the experimental pipe 
from this vertical pipe, was bored in the top of the 











a 

Kinder fect \ ' / 7 ¥ 

bear} \ \ / j 
—— iemenennnnepeiaiititets vi : 
Fig. 2 Prof. T. Hudson Beare’s Test Apparatus con- 


nected up for experimenting. 


diaphragm plate placed between the two pipes. The 
actual path of the steam is shown in the figure by 
arrows. It was, therefore, extremely improbable 
that any priming water or other moisture present 
with the steam in the vertical pipe would find its 


way into the experimental pipe. Any moisture col- 


lecting in the vertical pipe was drawn off by a 
f drain-cock at the base; and, throughout all the ex- 
periments this cock was so adjusted that steam 
The 


was continually issuing from it. pressure 


f the steam, as it entered the experimental pipe, 
was recorded by gauge which had been verified and 
was regulated by a stop-cock. , 

“The experimental pipe sloped down from right 


was CO! 


po 


to left, so that all the condensed steam 
lected at the left-hand end in a vertical pipe fitted 
with a gauge glass, and throughout the experiments 
the condensed steam was kept at a constant level 
in this vertical pipe by means of the control secured 
by the small cock at the base. From this cock the 
condensed steam escaped through a copper worm 
and piece of rubber tubing, the latter dipping into 
a vessel filled with cold water, marked ‘condensed 
‘team’ in the figure. By this means any loss due to 
vapor being given off from the condensed steam 
a it issued was avoided. By weighing this vessel 
at the beginning and end of any interval of time, 
the amount of steam condensed during that interval 
Was accurately known. 

** * “Fvidently, in any experiment, part of the 
due to the flanges and vertical 
etc., at the ends of the apparatus, and to 


ain correcting factors to apply to the results of 


COndensation is 
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the main experiments this condensation had to be 
determined. For this purpose, the pipe was dis- 
connected, the fittings were connected up as shown 
in Fig. 1, and a series of experiments at various 
steam pressures was carried out under exactly the 
same conditions as those existing when the experi- 
ments were made with the covered pipe in position.” 
SATURATED 


PIPES CONVEYING 


STEAM, 


HEAT LOSSES OF BARE 

Table 1 gives the principal data of available tests 
on saturated steam in bare pipes, arranged in the 
order of their temperature-differences. The steam 
was, in all cases, motionless, except for the flow 
necessary to replace the condensate; the heat loss 
was assumed to be the latent heat of the amount 
of the condensate which was properly chargeable to 
the pipe under test, this condensate being considered 
as discharged at the temperature of the steam; the 


loss per square foot of outer surface of pipe, as 


TABLE 1 
HEAT LossEs OF SATURATED STEAM IN BARE PIPES. 

Heat- 

Loss 

Temp.- Per 

Pipe Diff. Sq. 

Diam. Steam Steam Ft. 

Ex- Press and Per 

Test ternal, Lb., Temp., °F. Air, Hour 
No. Metal. Ins. Abs. Steam. Air. Deg. F. B.T.U. 
. =. 2. 6.2 74.7 307.1 76.1 231. 596.02 
2 C.1. 2.39 74.2 306.6 75.4 231.2 42.74 
3 C.I. 2.39 94.7 323.7 50.5 273.2 841.46 
4 C.I. 2.39 164.7 365.7 60.5 305.2 1019.37 
5 W.I. 3.53 17.7 221.5 64.8 156.7 360.63 
6 W.I. 3.53 39.7 266.7 69.2 197.5 433.9 
7 W.IT. 6.3 47.4 277.3 78.3 199. 528.41 
§ W.I. 3 45.1 274.4 O61 213.4 574.16 
9 W.I. 3.53 54.7 286.5 68.5 218 95.7 
10 W.!1. 6.3 96 324.7 89.1 235.6 687.45 
is OW... 8. 73.¢ 306.2 62.6 243.6 697.19 
12 W.1. 3.53 884.7 315.8 69 246.8 785.47 
13 W.I. 3 93.7 322.9 63 259.9 753.87 
14 W.I1. 3.53 100.7 328.1 68 260.1 775.9 
15 W.I. 8.5 125.2 344.3 75.5 268.8 728.45 
16 W.I. 3.53 114.7 337.7 65.3 272.4 859.6 
17 W.I. 7.64 164 365.4 92.3 273.1 S07 .4 
18 W.I. 6.3 185.9 375.4 87.1 288.3 933.2 
9 W.]. 3 185.5 375.3 71.1 304.2 962.35 
Average 95 1 317.1 70.9 246.22 714.91 


civen in the table, refers to that surface only and 
not to the flanges and valve chambers of a steam 
pipe in actual service for whose heat losses addi- 
In these tests the 
to Ss 


tional allowance should be made. 
internal diameter of the pipe ranged from 
inches; the absolute from 
195.9 pounds per square inch; the average tempera- 


steam pressure 17./ to 
ture-difference between the steam and the air was 
246.2 degrees F., 
heat per square foot per hour was /14.91 B. T. U., 


or 29 5B. T. | 


and the corresponding loss of 


’. per degree of temperature-difference. 
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In Fig. 3 the heat losses of these nineteen tests 
are plotted on the temperature-differences as ab- 
scisse. It will be seen that the losses increase with 
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lemperature-difference. t. steam and air 
Fig. 3. Diagram showing heat losses from bare pipe. 
Heat losses increase with the temperature difference. 


the temperature-difference and follow, in close ap- 


proximation, a straight line. 
(To be continued.) 


Shop Arrangement 
By CHARLES B, STARKEY. 


Written expressly for “Domestic Engineering.” All rights 
of republication reserved. 


When a man starts out to build a house, if he has 
sense or experience, he proceeds along certain well 
defined lines. From either observation or imagina- 
tion he has, so to speak, in his mind’s eye a picture 
of the contemplated residence. He next proceeds, 
in a more or less exact manner to jot down his 
ideas and finally to draw them out upon paper. 

Unless he has had considerable previous exper- 
ience along building lines he will about this time 
consult with some trustworthy architect and get all 
of his own ideas, visions and facts put in tangible, 
practical form, ready for business, and the dreams 
of perhaps several years are moulded into a house 
in which life’s duties may be carried on with com- 


fort and system. 


0 L | 
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Many of those engaged in the plumbing and heat. 
ing business neglect to make any plans for ihe ar- 
rangement of their shops and show rooms, le: alone 
planning any building in which to conduct their 
business. This may not be true in the town of some 
one who will read this article, but it 1s TRUE in hun- 
dreds of places all over the country and the {act is 
well known to people who come in touch with the 
heating shops located in several states. One who 
has not had this privilege can hardly realize the hit 
or miss, slip shod manner in which many of these 
business places are conducted, nor the amount of 
confusion that exists in some of these places of busi- 
ness. I do not refer to small shops, but am consider- 
ing them all. I remember one in a large western 
city where in a certain part was stored several thov- 
sand dollars of second-hand stuff, such as broken 
radiator sections, a large amount of copper, old 
valves, second-hand pipe, and a thousand and one 
other things that had been accumulating for fifteen 
years. This pile of junk was pawed over by the 
fitters and plumbers every time any, extra or un- 
usual fitting was wanted, and as there was no sys- 
tem of locating anything the men generally squan- 
dered more time in looking for the article than it 
would have cost to have purchased it entirely new. 
Do you suppose that master fitter would sell that 
junk pile? Not much. He considered it one of 
his best assets in business whereas the rubbish really 
cost him several times what it was worth. 


In another shop the foreman told me that before 
he hired with the firm in three years they had spent 
over $6,000 for tools and had at the end of that 
time only a bum lot of iron fit for the scrap heap. 
Instances might be multiplied but the space available 
forbids. If the master fitter or plumber has not 4 
clear idea of what is needed in the way of shop an¢ 
sales room arrangements it is time that he woke up 
and found out. If preparing to move to a new 
location, DON’T, until you have thoroughly planned 
out the arrangement of the shop and show room, 
so be it that you are to possess both, and if the bust 
ness must be conducted in one room, much moré 
thought is necessary. I am not going to draw a lot 
of plans for this article, because anyone can do that, 
and the plans drawn might not fit one building in 2 
hundred. I will, however, give some useful! hints 
Here is the first one: PLAN TO HAVE THE BENCHES, 
PIPE RACKS AND FITTING BOXES SO LOCATED WITH 
RESPECT TO EACH OTHER THAT THE WORKMEN WILL 
TAKE THE FEWEST POSSIBLE STEPS IN GETTING AT 
THE MATERIAL AND DOING THEIR WORK. 
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This will save many dollars in time where the 
shop runs from six to thirty men, in a space of 
twelve months, not to mention the fact that it helps 
to keep all in a happy frame of mind, which certain- 
ly 1s no small point to be considered in running the 
business. 

Another point: The racks, shelves and drawers 
should be plainly labeied so that standing upon one 
side of the shop a person could easily glance along 
a considerable amount of space and pick out with 
certainty any desired valve, ell, tee or nipple. 

Now these labels can be made, but they can be 
bought, illustrated, very cheaply and the size of 
each fitting is also plainly marked. Such an ar- 
rangement at once brings order out of confusion 
and an inexperienced helper can be sent to the shop 
with the size of the fitting marked on a piece of 
paper and locate almost at once the desired article, 
thus saving more time and doing away with one of 
the most constant sources of “kicking” in the shop’s 
daily run of affairs. 

If the firm furnishes the tools for the men, the 
master should be fair enough to give each man a 
secure tool chest and then hold the journeyman re- 
sponsible for the outfit. 

Each workman should have a certain spot in the 
shop where his chest may stand. 


The location of the work bench, or benches, and 
machinery (in case the shop possess power) is a 
matter which will be governed more or less by the 
space available. 

It may be stated, however, that as much daylight 
as possible should be afforded to those who work in 
the shop. 

Plentv of windows means also a fair means of 
ventilation available. Artificial light in abundance 
should also be provided, for in a season’s run many 
hours overtime are liable to be worked and it is 
sow and discouraging work poking around the 
shop trying to accomplish anything by the light of 
a candle. 

It should be remembered that the boys can do 
but a limited amount of work in a zero temperature. 
One shop that the writer well remembers refused 
to furnish even a second-hand wood stove for com- 
fort. 

Consequently we burned our gasoline furnaces 
and when the supply of gasoline was exhausted the 
howl that master let out could have been heard 
4 mile. 

The shop is also a good place to show the proper 
Working of a hot water system, or any vacuum 
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When the customer calls you CAN 
THE JOB IN ACTION AND EXPLAIN ITS 
VARIOUS POINTS. A COAL STOVE IN A HEATING SHOP 
IS A MIGHTY POOR RECOMMENDATION FOR THE BUSI- 
NESS. 

[f the shop is a large one and running a lIarge 


steam job. 


SHOW HIM 


number of men, the foreman should be provided 
with a reasonably good office desk which will enable 
him to keep his end of the business in much more 
systematic shape. 

A good closet and a large lavatory with a clean 
towel AT LEAST ONCE A YEAR (or oftener) should 
be provided. 

Let the men have a chance to wash up and go 
out of THE FRONT DOOR looking clean and decent. 
Its an ad for your shop if you will but stop to con- 
sider for a moment. 

As to the show room, one part of this can be easily 
and conveniently taken up by the office which may 
be furnished to suit the convenience of the owner. 

A good business desk and draughting table are 
two very important points, and also a cabinet or 
shelves for systematically FILING THE CATALOGUES, 
TRADE PAPERS and correspondence. 

The amount of money tied up in goods for dis- 
play, varies according to the location of the shop. 
In some portions of the United States because the 
shop is at a considerable distance from the jobber, 
it is necessary to carry a large stock at certain 
seasons of the vear. Several months ago I stood in 
one of these show rooms and the owner asked me to 
what the stock amounted to. I looked it 
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at Monterey, 
peninsula 


In the world-famous seventeen-mile drive 
Cal., where a macadamized road skirts the entire 


of Monterey. Hotel Del Monte, situated here, is one of the 
treasure spots of California. A place where it's summer 
all the year—a home-like resort by the sea, with towering 
pines and spreading oaks all about and California’s sunny 
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over for a few moments and said “Six thousand five 


1 


hundred dollars.” He told me that I was two hun- 
dred dollars .high. 
In another show room I visited the master told 
me that the stock of fixtures had been inventoried a 
few days before and it ran slightly over $18,000. 
[ have ‘markably good and attractive 
displays where the amount invested could not have 


seen some re 
reached five hundred dollars. It all depends upon 
the manner in which they are arranged and one of 
the points to be considered is to have the article set 
The bowl and tank 
If pos- 


up so that it shows what it 1s. 
of the closet should be properly connected. 
sible have one connected to the water works system, 
so that actual operation may be shown. The same 
will apply to a lavatory or water filter and many 
other specialties. A few sections of a boiler laying 
around in picturesque confusion do not give the 
same idea that the boiler does when set up and ap- 
parently ready for business. 

With a shop planned along the lines briefly out- 
lined in this article, the master can feel the business 
pulse of his daily affairs and know that things are 
moving forward upon well defined lines and he is 
in shape to take an accurate survey of matters upon 


, ‘i 
short notice and be reasonably sure of where he 1s at. 


The Hot Water Supply 


By Phoenix. 


Written expressly for “Domestic Engineering.” All rights 
of republication reserved. 


I wish that I had the price of the water, in our largs 
and beautiful country, that wastes away from the hot 
water faucet before the hot water really comes. | 

[ would order an improved flying machine at once. 

There iS 
study and that point is what is the use of installing 
a fashion that, at the sink, laundry 


a point right here worthy of considerable 
plumbing in such 
tub, lavatory or bath tub one must draw from two tc 
five or more gallons of water before any hot water 
comes forth? In relation to this state of affairs I re- 
member two hotels at which I have stopped in the 
past year. One was in the East and I can safely sav 
that I turned on the lavatory faucet and at least six 
gallons of water ran out before it became even luxe 
warm. 

The other hotel was in the Southwest and I do no; 
quart had passed from the faucet before it 
Now, 
In both hotels were 


believe Ole 
was coming forth too hot for one’s bare hands. 
what made this great difference? 
first class fixtures and the one in which the six gallons 
were wasted paid enough for the job to have obtained 
better service than the wasting of at least 4,000 barreis 


of water per year uselessly. It may be stated that the 
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difference was in the system of piping and not the fx. 
tures or the heater, for both were first class. 


| have seen all kinds of inquiries in trade papers as 
to the reason why this or that particular job would nos 
work and as to what made the hot water so long jy 
coming. 

[ want to state a couple of thoughts which comet 
me as bearing upon this subject in a manner which is 


pat. 

Suppose you take one pipe from a range boiler tank 
and at other end, say fifty feet or more distance, 4 
faucet is placed which discharges into a lavatory. Is jt 
not perfectly plain to even the most inexperienced that 
before any of the water can discharge into that lavatory 
nearly all the water that is in that pipe must be drawn 
out before the hot water can possibly arrive at the 
desired point? 
average journeyman or master. 


Now, observe the inconsistency of the 
The same man who 
would install such a line of piping on a plumbing job 
will many times go from that very job and put ina 
hot water plant on the one pipe plan and make every 
radiator heat.. Ile has entirely failed to grasp the 
idea of water circulation as applied to a plumbing job 
and runs his plumbing pipes like ‘dad did forty years 
ago.” 

The radiator is made to heat in a manner which 
perfectly satisfactory, but this thoughtless man was not 
able to get hot water to the lavatory without wasting 


from one to six gallons of water, according to the 


distance the faucet and boiler were from each other. 
All sorts of ideas are sprung and drawings appear which 
would be described as in a highly mixed up condition, 
but there are some here and there around the country 
who have grasped the correct idea. I have seen a tee 
“bullheaded” on the hot water outlet of a range boiler 
and two pipes run from this tee to the faucet with an 
idea that the water would circulate, against itself, so to 
speak, and furnish hot water immediately at the faucet 
What does water do when it is heated? It expands and 
will rise and circulate if given a chance. The trouble ‘s 
that too many people have ideas of their own and are 
constantly trying to make the water do things which 
are contrary to the principles of nature. 

As previously remarked, the water in the system wi! 
circulate if given the proper outlets—and return. 

Now, consider this thought for a moment. Suppose 
you were to run one pipe from the top of a hot water 
house heating boiler to a radiator (mind no return 3s 
to be put in), would you expect that radiator to heat: 
The only way you could ever get any hot water intu 


that radiator would be to draw water out until the hot 
water could arrive. This is practically the same thing 
you do when you put one pipe from a range boiler to 
the lavatory or sink faucet, and great is the astonis?- 
ment when the hot water does not arrive inst ntly in 


such a contraption. If the master or the journeymat 
would get out of his mind the idea of mere pipes and 
try to absorb the general principle of hot water circt- 
lation the number of good plumbing jobs in our land 
would be doubled almost in sixty days. 

Start the water out of the range boiler, or hot wate 


. + . ‘ : 1 ‘ 
tank heater on a general circuit around the building, DU 
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befo'e you do this be sure that you provide a means of 
getting it back to the boiler or heater. From this heat- 
ing main take off short branches to the sink, lavatory, 
bath tub or laundry fixtures. 

You have a circle of hot water constantly on the 
move and always ready to tap and only about a pint 
of water will run from the faucet before hot water ar- 
rives ready for business. 

Now this is not a difficult thing to do, and instea1 
of thinking what this crook or the friction on that cer- 
tain ell is going to do, consider what the 
broad sweep of the entire circulation will accomplish. 

On a house heating job one would not drop the re- 


general 


turn pipe from six to ten feet below the level of the 
boiler and expect to get a good circulation. Why ¢o 
this trick upon a range boiler? Yet I have seen this 
done in several instances and the plumber always won 
dered why “she’d not circulate.” It strikes me that 
when the winter days come on apace if several hun 
dred of the craft would put on their thinking caps and 
consider these matters from a simple common sense 
point of view there would be much better work done 
when business gets active next season. 


An Early Example ot Circuit 
Venting on Lavatories 


In S. Stevens Hellyer’s work on “Principles and 
Practice of Plumbing,” published in London in 1891, 
occurs an illustration of what we have come to know 
at the present time, with certain modifications, as 
“circuit venting.” Mr. Hellyer, who has been one of 
the most prominent English authorities on plumbing, 
says that in his work he very much prefers to install 
atrap under each basin, particularly when a range of 
lavatories is placed in a bed room or in a living room. 
He absolutely condemns the practice of having a row 
of two or three or more lavatories emptying into one 
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trap, and says that in such an arrangement the waste 
into a 


cases 


pipes from the basins are generally branched 


horizontal waste pipe at right angles. In such 


the discharge from the middle basin [supposing the 
installation to be of three basins] would flow back to 
wards the upper basin as well as towards its natural 
outlet through the trap. At a lecture which Mr. 


Hellyer gave he gave an ocular demonstration of this, 
using a small lavatory basin and a glass waste pipe. 
A little and on 
pulling up the plug the water flowed both ways in the 
horizontal pipe; and though the water naturally gravi- 
tated the pipe again, the 
hind where in plumbing practice it 


soapy water was put into the basin 


out of suds remained be- 


would decompose 








attend 


upon a 


W hich 


the placing 
hori- 


Figure 2. [llustrating the evils 


of more than one lavatory basin 


zontal run of waste pipe with one trap. 


and throw off a bad odor. Mr. Hellyer thinks another 
evil attends the installation of lavatory basins in a row 
thinks that 


the discharge from the upper basin would drive of- 


without individual traps under each. He 


fensive air out through the lower basins on the line, 
this 
Mr. Hellyer does not have any 


and that in a longer range of basins nuisauce 


would be aggravated. 
very great objection to the use of a row of untrapped 
general lavatories, provided the are 


basins 1n rooms 


well ventilated, but he would insist upon a greater fall 
in the horizontal pipe and would want it to be of a 
size that could readily be flushed out; and he would 
insist that the branches from the basins should be con- 


nected with Y’s to prevent back washing. The principles 
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illustrated by Mr. Hellyer’s dislike to the range of un- 
trapped basins on a general horizontal flow, are illus- 
trated in figures 2 and 3; in figure 3 he points to a 
still greater error which in English practice he finds is 
often made in the arrangement of lavatory wastes, 
where the range of basins is discharged into one trap 
The main waste is taken into the heel of the trap in 





such a way that two-thirds of its length is always 
standing full of water. When this is the case Mr. 
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Figure 3 Illustrating the evil found in English plumbing 
practice of having more than one lavatory basin in- 
stalled on a horizontal waste pipe without indi- 
vidual traps, the first basin on the run to be 
wasted directly into the heel of the trap. 


lieilyer deems it impossible to change the water stand 
ing in the horizontal wastes, G and G’, and in the 
trap, I, with one flush of water sent through either 
of the upper basins. He thinks the body of water 
standing in the trap and in the horizontal pipe would 
become very offensive from the use of highly scented 
soaps and the washings from the lavatory slabs. This 
arrangement prevents the waste pipe from being 
cleaned, for no flush of water could be sent through 
the pipe with any degree of cleansing force. 


Water! Water! 


The Cry of the American When In Europe. 
By Samue! Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


(Copyrighted, 1909, by P. S. Ridsdale, in the “Chicago 
Daily News.’’) 


All Americans who travel in Europe become revolu- 
tionists. They revolt in spirit and in words, at least, 
against the almost general antipathy against plain water 
and, within four walls, against pure air, against the 
universal tipping system, against the European theater, 
and against the colossal blunder, from start to finish, 
of the European railroad. 

The absence of the common use of water results 
from a conspiracy of publicans, from landlords, from 
the lack of plumbers’ supplies, from a misconception of 
the werd “bath,” and from pure ignorance. 

There really was something of a revolution tn Eng- 
land twenty-five years ago which brought about the 
establishment of a public water supply in many munici- 
palities and small towns where previously there existed 
either an insufficient company service, or the old- 
fashioned wells. To accomplish this change required 
much agitation, including a vast deal of radical writing. 

Some of the booklets of the Fabian socialists dealt 
with the idea of a public water supply as if it must 
be linked up with socialism, and when subsequently 





town after town established its own water depar:ment 
the Fabians hailed the work as a step forward to their 
ideal state. But inasmuch as we, in America, lone had 
been accustomed to look on city water as merely a 
feature of our common sanitation, its socialism was 
no more obvious to us than are our public schools, 
When London abolished its old parochial and borough 
systems and centralized the supply in a water board, 
it began doing what New York had done for nearly a 
century. 

However, England’s water revolution is incomplete, 
Many of its towns having from 5,000 to 10,000 inhab- 
itants have today no public system in the American 
sense. Running water on tap from pipes is rare as 
compared with America. 


Questioned on this point, an English fellow-passen- 
ger, pointing out from the car window whole farm 
villages, asserted that not one of them has a water- 
piping system. Many American tourists and some 
Englishmen have assured me that they had never seen 
running water in an English hotel or boarding house 
bedroom. More than one bathtub in a London “lodg- 
ing and board residence” establishment is rarely to be 
looked for. 

Only the few hotels, except those of luxurious ap- 
pointments, have more than one bathroom on a floor, 
though there may be several bathtub compartments in 
one big room. Being told that “even the workingman” 
nowadays wants a bathtub on moving into a new 
cottage or apartment, on visiting some of the municipal 
or building society dwellings I naturally looked for the 
counterpart of the neat, convenient and well-fitted bath- 
room to which most of our own wage-earners are 
accustomed everywhere when living at the American 
standard. What was shown me was in some places a 
tub sunk in the kitchen floor covered with a trapdoor, 
and in others a sort of closet with a cold water faucet 
near the ceiling for a shower, the cement flooring 4n- 
swering for a tub. In a small number of instances 
there was a real bathroom. 


In the scarcity of bathtubs a new light is thrown 
on the familiar picture of the well-to-do Englishman 
traveling with his portable tin tub. It is evidence, not 
that the English have the bathing habit, but that as 
a nation they lack the habit. A traveling American 
would as soon think of carrying with him a bed as 4 
bathtub; he is sure to find either at any hotel or board- 
ing house 

On the continent the American tourists one meets 
have a fund of amusing stories to relate on the subject 
of the elusive European bath. 

One man I met summed up the general facts of the 
subject from the position of an expert. He was 4 
large manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies in one of 
our western cities. He said that any town of 10,000 
inhabitants in the United States employs more plumbers 
and buys more plumbing material than a city of 100,000 
on the European continent. He had “nosed” around 
in Paris in his enthusiasm for his profession as sami- 
tary engineer, with the result that he wonders how that 
city escapes a scourge of fevers. In view of such 
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broad testimony particular stories lose much of their 
for¢ However, I will relate one or two. 

An acquaintance of mine on applying for board in 
3 French family found in the appearance of the apart- 
meiit much promise and a refined and otherwise beauti- 
ful home life. “Is there a bath?” he vertured. “Oh, 
yes, monsieur,” was the reply, “just across the street.” 

The French idea of a bath seems to be that it is an 
elaborate ceremony for a special periodic occasion, on 
which superheat, a vaporous atmosphere, persistent 
scrubbing, strong soap and many big towels make an 
impression on skin accumulations of the recent but 
indefinite past. 

A boarder at a Paris “pension” (better class of board- 
ing house), told me that in the three connecting apart- 
ments of his landlord’s, in a substantial and well-situa- 
ted building, there was not one bathtub. Recently a 
New York gentleman, on purchasing a fine mansion 
in the Champs Elysees quarter, expended nearly $40,000 
in remodeling it, one part of the expense being the in- 
stallation of a bathroom for the first time. 
found nowhere 
toward water as a free drink 
Of course, some of the newest 


In the other continental countries [ 
the American attitude 
and a personal purifier. 
and largest hotels have a bath in connection with each 
suite of rooms; but these are houses of the first order, 
Ameri- 


influenced by the demands from the stream of 


cans of means. 


Questions and Answers 


This department is maintained for the use of every 
reader of “Domestic Engineering.” We solicit prob- 
lems from you and will give them our best attention. 
In stating your questions please give all of the facts 
as clearly as possible and when necessary accompany 
your question with a correct layout of the job. 


CRITICISES SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING HOT 
WATER JOB. 
Du Quoin, Ill.—To the Editor of 


a question on page 267 


227. “Domestic 
Engineering.” Sir: | 
in your valuable journal for September 4 concerning 
which the 
nections to the boiler are above the connection to the 
that the 
boiler.” 


noticed 


a hot water heating system in return con- 


radiator, in answer to which you say “water 


can not circulate from under the 


\We have a heating plant in the shop from w 
in the office, 
Ideal. No. Q), 


heat two radiators (about 50 square feet) 


rly ree t 


T 4 1 
Junior tank 


away from the boiler, an 
heater. 

high point directly the 
tank, the flow pipe 


radiators, 


We rise to the above boiler 
and take 


down 


off expansion pitches 
the 40; 


ping down and connecting to the bottom of the radia- 


about 3” in toward the drop- 


tors. The return comes out and slopes up to the re- 


turn connection in the boiler, which is about 12” above 


_ 


rad ator Ct mnections. 


The mains are 2” and the system works perfectly, 
even in the coldest weather. 
T! a ” Se ae ‘ . 
e expansion 1S only a root above iow pipe, so 


BP. 'T. 


there is practically no pressure on the system 
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DOUBTS THAT THIS SYSTEM WILL WORK. 


245.—Green Bay, Wis.—To the Editor of “Domestic 
Engineering.” Sir: I have studied the diagram of the 
garage heated from the house boiler, as shown upon 
page 122 of “Domestic Engineering,” October 30, 1909, 
and [ am doubtful of the answer given. It seems to 
me that it is simply a case of a trapped main and that 
the water will simply lay dead and never circulate. 

My theory is that the difference in temperature be- 
tween the vertical part of the flow pipe leading to the 
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Sketeh of 
a7 “Es. 
work 


portion ofr water 
of Merrill, 


satisfactorily. 


heating job as laid 


and which “F.”" doubt 


radiator and the drop in the same pipe just inside the 
house, will be greater than that between the 


? ’ " 
LWo verti- 


cal pipes inside the basement, thus causing 


a tendency 


to flow in the wrong direction before the hot water 
reaches the point where it goes through the wall toward 
the garage. I should be pleased if you would look th 
matter over again and let me know your decision. F. 
We desire to state that this was represented 
as a pressure job (where an added pressure of some 
ten pounds is kept upon the system). Such being the 
case, we believe, that the job will work as previously 
stated. When an extra pressure is applied to the s¥stem 
it operates somewhat differently and I have deliberately 
trapped branches, upon pressure systems, just find 
out whether or not they would circulate, and I[ found 
that they did. If the job alluded to did not have thi 
extra pressure, I certainly would not expect it to work 
properly and endorse it simply upon the eff 
the pressure appliance to exert 
HOW SHOULD A REFRIGERATOR WASTE BE 
CONNECTED? 
257. Syracuse, N. Y.—To the Editor of “Domestic 


Cc 


Engineering.” Sir: Will you tell me if it is proper to 
wer drain? 


Oneida. 


conditions permit 


connect the waste to a refrigerator to the s 


Decidedly not. Under no such a 


deed to be done, at any time or place. A 


retrigeratmoil 
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should drip into a large pan made specially for the pur- 
pose. This pan is trapped, in the very best practice, 
and the drip runs into an open sink which 1s, 1n turn 
trapped and connected to the sewer line. I will state 


also that the trap for this open sink should be property 


- 
— 
+ 


land the vent should run into a separate vent line. 
If the waste pipe to the refrigerator is quite short, it 
may be of lead; but if it has to extend a long distance 
it would be better to use galvanized iron not less than 
14" in size: 114” would be still better, and be sure to 
ream the pipe thorougaly. 


WIPED JOINT MELTED BY ELECTRICITY. 

St. Louis, Mo.—To the Editor of “Domestic Engineer- 
ing.” Sir: Enclosed you will find a photograph of a 
stop cock taken out by me during the street car strike 














i 
ha tee lle ~ 
Stop cock with wiped joint which was melted by 
electricity 
in 1900 in St. Louis. This joint was melted off and part 
of the stop box was also melted by the people cutting 
the trolley wires. They put an iron rod on the box and put 


same against the trolley, as I was told. I have incorpor- 
ated this stop cock in my little museum of curiosities in 


the plumbing line. Respectfully. E. A. Hansdorf- 


THE HEIGHT OF THE EXPANSION TANK. 


255. Winterest, Iowa—To the Editor of “Domestic 
Engineering.” Sir: Being a new subscriber to your 
much appreciated journal, I would like to ask you a 
question which has caused much dispute here: Would 
a two pipe hot water system work satisfactorily if the 
expansion tank was placed with the bottom on a level 


with the highest radiator, if not, what height «bove? 
B. 

Regarding the satisfactory working of a tw »-pipe 
hot water job where the expansion tank 1s placed with 
the bottom on a level with the highest radiator, I should 
say that I should hesitate to install the tank tn such 
a manner. It would be all right if you intend to use 
some device to put extra pressure on the job, but if yon 
are simply going to use an open tank system I should 
prefer to see the bottom of the tank at least two feet 
above the top of the highest radiator on the system. 


HOW MUCH FLUSH IN A FOUR-INCH PIPE. 

256. Omaha, Neb.—To the Editor of “Domestic En 
gineer.”’ Sir: About how full does the flush from ay 
ordinary closet tank fill the 4” sewer pipe. Any data 
on the subject received thankfully. Missouri. 

It is stated that an ordinary low-down water closet 
discharging into a 4” line of sewer, with a 2% per cent 
grade, will give an average water carriage depth of 
1144”, provided the grade be steady. 


HOW DEEP SHOULD THE SEAL OF A MAIN 
TRAP BE? 


258. Louisville, Ky—To the Editor of “Domestic 
Engineer.” Sir: Will you kindly tell me in the next 
issue of your valuable paper, how deep the water seal 
of a main trap should be. Kentucky. 

The water seal should be at least 2” and 3” would 
be better if the trap is properly constructed. 


AN OBJECTION. 


201. Dubuque, Ia.—To the Editor of “Domestic En- 
gineering.” Sir: In looking over questions and an- 
swers in the issue of May 29 I note the question and 
sketch of G. A. of Wilmington, Del., and think that 
the questioner had better enter some shop as an ap- 
prentice, where he would be enabled to learn the trade, 
as he certainly has little or no knowledge of hot water 
heating, when he hangs up on so simple a proposition 
as this. It does seem to me that this is an imposition 
on men who have served four or five years to learn 
the trade and then have men who have not, or in other 
words, have spent nothing for a knowledge of the busi- 
ness they have engaged in take such work because they 
thought they could make money, and then by paying a 
small sum for subscription to a trade paper, get their 
information gratis, by simply asking questions accom- 
panied by a sketch of the job they could not do right, 
instead of leaving the way clear for men who are 
legitimately in the business and have paid the price 
for the knowledge necessary to do a practical job of 
work. I reiterate that it is an imposition and should 
be condemned by every practical man of the craft. If 
this source of information were removed we would not 
long be bothered with the pipe puncher and Jerry 
class. Hoping you will see fit to publish this letter, | 
remain, Very respectfully yours, Z. 

The letter above was sent to me for comment and | 
must say that I do not agree with the views expressed. 
As an instance, I have in mind a man who has con- 
ducted a heating and plumbing business successfully 
for thirty years. There is not a better steam house 
heating contractor and fitter in the state where he lives 
than this same man. In all his experience he has nevet 














pul in one single hot water plant, and would be obliged 
if he undertook to install one, to ask questions of this 
very nature. The writer of the foregoing letter, if he 
investigated a little, would find that there existed a 
di‘ference of opinion in regard to the question asked. 
Phoenix. 


IN REGARD TO A HYDRAULIC RAM. 
248.—Baltimore, Md.—To the Editor of “Domestic 
Engineering.” Sir: (Can you tell me something about the 
principle and practical working power of a hydraulic 
ram in your next issue? Hydraulic. 


Hydraulic rams are used to a large extent in certain 
parts of the country where a plentiful supply of water can 
be found to run them. In regard to the power the ram 
develops it is stated that it will deliver about one-seventh 
of the water about five times as high as the height of 
the supply water above the ram. The ram should be set 
anywhere from 25 to 100 feet’s distance from the source 
of supply and not less than two feet below the source, and 
connected up with either cast iron or glavanized iron pipe. 
The pipe which supplies water to the ram is called the 
drive pipe and should be about twice the size of the pipe 
which delivers the water from the ram to the intended 
point. The principle of the ram is explained as follows: 
When a body of water is discharged downward through 
a pipe running at an angle, and its passage out of the 
end of the pipe is stopped suddenly the momentum which 
the body of water has gained will force a part of the 
water to a much higher level than the source of the 
water before it entered the pipe. 


HOW TO IMPROVE AND “GET NEXT” IN THE 


CRAFT. 
266.—West Chester, Pa.—To the Editor of “Domes- 
tic Engineering.” Sir: Having worked about a year 


of my time, I am anxious to know how I can obtain 
knowledge of first-class sanitary plumbing and venting 

I served four years in a small town and, of course, 
have many things to learn regarding the way they do 
work in the larger cities. I' am anxious to fit myself 
to take an 
plumber. R. 

The 
“Domestic Engineering” thoroughly each week. 
had 
the “Domestic Engineering” closely took the examina- 
tion there and passed among the highest examined. 


examination and become a_ registered 


read 
Some 


followed 


first move we would suggest would be to 


time ago a man in Massachusetts who 


If our memory serves us correctly he had no other 


information than that which he obtained by reading 


this paper. Here are several good books, which can 
7 


be obtained from our book department, and these vol- 


imes will assist in gaining the end you 


you greatly 
1. Plumbing Catechism. 

? Sanitary Sewerage of Buildings. 
Modern Home, 
Illustrated. 
Plumbing. 


3. «Sanitation in the 
4. Modern 


Principles and 


tumbing 


Practice of 


Se a | 


When you have carefully read the five above named 


~s 


ooks you can figure that you will be in mighty good 
condition to take any practical and theoretical exami 


~ 


-< 


tion and pass it with credit. 
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THE EASIEST WAY TO FIX THIS RADIATOR. 


265.—Boston, 
Engineering.” 


Editor of “Domestic 
In the sketch which [| 


top floor radiator heats much more quickly than the 


Mass.—To the 


Sir: enclose the 
Sometimes it 1s almost impos- 
tell 


one on the first floor. 


sible to get the first floor even warm. Can you 
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ad 5 oe 
Two radiators which do not give Satisfactory results, the 
one on the lower floor seldom neating. 


in which to remedy 
New Subscriber. 
The top floor radiator in this case robs the first floor 


me the easiest and cheapest way 


this state of affairs, and oblige. 


radiator. There are several different ways in which 


this line of pipe could be changed, but it is not neces- 


sary. Simply “smother” the top floor radiator. To do 
this draw out enough water from the system so that 
the second story radiator will be empty. Then un- 


couple the union supply and return valves, take out 


the tail piece where it goes into the radiator at points 
A and B and insert a very short piece of pipe in it. 
top floor 


radiator 


This will cut down the flow of water to the 


radiator and you will find that the first floor 
made 


will then work all right. ‘These repairs can be 


with about two cents’ worth of material and should 
not take the fitter over two hours time. The actual 
repairs can be made in about half an hour, but the 


rest of the time would be spent in the journey to and 
from the job and in getting the water out of the sys- 


tem and then refilling, whereas if the pipes and mains 


are changed, as would be necessary in order to get 


proper results, it would probably take the fitter and 


helper a day or more, besides spoiling several fittings. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM “DEAD END.” 


265.—Louisville, Ky.—To the Editor of “Domestic 
Engineering.” Sir: I see the term “dead end” used 
frequently in reading articles in your valuable paper 
Now, will you kindly explain to, one who has several 
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WHAT ARE YOU 


Are You a Manufacturer’s Distributing Agent or 
Do you figure your work in competition with others, bidding low enoughto; 
contracts and hustling eighteen hours a day to make collections to pay for you ol 
and materials and charge your loss and gain account at the end of the year “To @® 40! 
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Y in order to make it balance ? Are you merely serving as adistributing agent oc 
Y manufacturer placing goods of various makes here and there for glory only i val 
Yj pay, or are you showing a profit on your work? 
Y , hen you estimate on your hot water heating jobs, do you figure on a | ro 
YY pipe to supply one hundred square feet of radiation and the rest of the job inpg™ an 
Y tion’ If you do, you are contributing your time and energy to the upholding 
Y antiquated practice, all because, perhaps, you are loath to break away from “im he: 
Y your father did” or the way your boss has taught you. cal 
G Father and the boss might have been up-to-date and money makers in theig ha 
g but their time is not now. No one can apply the vogue of the Nineteenth Cent co 
Y; any line of business today and make it show a profit. 
Honeywell Hot Water Heating is Twentieth Century heating and the approved@ ha 
U; ofthe present. No large unsightly pipes with this system. Noextremely large rai gu 
No excessive amount of water to make temperature changes slow and unsatisfactomm yo 
GY limit of temperature to 212° when an abundance of heat is wanted, or a cold en; 
Y here or there in the house during autumn days when the chill only is to be remogy rei 
Y or Honeywell Systems will be found in many European countries, in every state in the Union and every province in of 
YG — eiiae a heating supplies as well as by all boiler and radiator manufacturers of both the United States and bat 
GY ( 
] BO on THE HONEYWELL HEATING SPEGE ¢ 
Y 
Yi; 
Y; Yip Yip UYY|@ JJJJJ|||' | Jy MHWWW 

Yj tty tp Y DMMiyyyyywpo“ sth epyyjy, 

YI) ; LY UU ti}; tu YY tYfjj Y YH Uy A Y Yj fj 4 “Aff, YY} Yy y 

Uy | ‘htrupooom@@, PeM@qeraseqx@_ e@ewwwwyyw|qee@q@Mgwwxz= ?DP# yyw: j Yj ly 
YW MMeeeeePPeCVVJ EZTV VE@PEE@@qTPEXEAEC@!W@ tt. MUA MVM! YY JYywt YY ] My, 
things yet to learn just what this means, and greatly [ would greatly like to have Mr. Chaimovitsch ex 
oblige, Beginner, plain in your “Questions and Answers” the *Vxen 

When we use the term “dead end” in relation to a -4-11-44 system by which he proposes to get the water 
soil pipe or drain, we mean any certain part of the back to the boiler in Fig. 8, and also how he woulu 
line through which the sewage does not flow and also avoid the pounding in Fig. 7. There may be some way 
through which the air does not circulate. These dead which we old-timers don’t know and I would be glad 
ends are unsanitary because they allow gases to accu-_ to get posted, as I take it that Mr. Chaimovitsch would 
mulate, and if the joints upon this part of the piping not put out such a plan unless he knew what he was 
are not tight, some of the gas may escape into the doing. Kindly give this letter to him and have answer 
cellar, or whatever part of the residence wherein the published in the paper at as early a date as convenienr. 
“dead end” may be placed. [ am. Yours truly 

DESIRES INFORMATION ABOUT CHAIMO- Constant Reader. 

VITSCH’S TABLES. The above letter was handed to Mr. Chaimovitsch 

Chicago, II]l.—To the Editor of “Domestic Engineer- and his answer follows herewith: 
ing.” Sir: By some unhappy mischance I ran acruss There are four types of readers of my work. 
a book called “Tables for Calculating Sizes of Steam One of those reads what I wrote and doesn’t ask m2 
Pipes,” the author’s name is Isaac Chaimovitsch. It anything more than I have intended to give. 
would be a safe bet that he is not a practical man. It The second type of readers, in spite of the fact that 
seems to me those tables are a snare and a delusion, for they are accustomed to read and to understand what 
I do not believe one man in a thousand could unravel’ they are reading, read so carelessly that I am ashame. 
them. I also notice two of the drawings, Figs. 7 and 8 to call their attention to the pages and lines, to prove 


on pages 30 and 31. Now, the arrows pointing the di- to them their carelessness in reading my little wor! 
rection the steam goes are plain enough, yet in Fig. 7 The third type—so-called practical men—don’t r 
the end of the main is trapped and it is a sure thing but criticise. They are afraid of Prof. Unvin’s equat 
that the last three radiators on this line could never of flow of steam. 

heat, and the job if so erected would hammer and pound The fourth type are practical men, too. The gent!e- 


so as to drive the people out of the building. In Fig. man who wrote the letter belongs to that type. I! do 
8, which, I take it, is intended to represent an overhead not know why they appropriate the right to speak 
system no returns are shown at all and the condensation others. They confess that it is not clear to them, con- 
could never return to the boiler. seqently, they proceed—‘It is not clear to everyb: 
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BUSINESS FOR? 


jucting Your Business Your Own Way and at a Profit. 


The cutting of timbers and floors to install the small piping of the Honeywell in 
old buildings is entirely done away with. The Honeywell Unique Radiator Valve has 
solved this problem and makes it possible to turn off one or more radiators in un- 
occupied rooms without interfering with the circulation in the piping leading to the 
valves of the unused radiators. 

The Honeywell automatic, thermostatic. temperature controlling device keeps the 
rooms at any desired temperature night and day, no matter what the weather may be, 
1p and saves many trips to the heater as well as many pounds of coal in a year. 
ng 27,000 successful installations have proven the Honeywell System of hot water 
‘Wm heating pre-emiminent and beyond cavil. This superior system of hot water heating 

can be installed complete for less money than the old style large pipe system which 

nif has not the advantage of the mercurial seal, improved radiator valves or temperature 
en controlling device. 

If you install the Honeywell! System your contracts will show a profit and you will 

-d@™ have satisfied customers, who are always perpetual advertisers. We will absolutely 

adam guarantee you against failure if you will let us start you right and tell you how to install 

your first Honeywell job which we will plan for you without charge if you are regularly 

engaged in the heating business and entitled to trade favors. We will be pleased to 

refer you to any number of Honeywell plants in your vicinity that you may investigate. 


of Quebec, Canada, alone, are over 600 Honeywell installations. Honeywell equipment is handled by all leading jobbers of 
throughout Europe by the National Radiator Company of London, England. For full information address 


'COMPANY, WABASH, INDIANA 
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He does not understand them, the “thousand” will not pose. The use of the very complicated equation of 
understand them either, he cries out. The fourth type Prof. Unvin 1s substituted by means of simple addition, 


of readers ask the questions which I did not intend to subtraction, multiplication and division. 


discuss. They seek for information on matters to [I will submit to you now one of the thousand prob- 
which I did not allude. lems which may be solved by means of my tables. 
In no part of my work have I used the words return- They tell us how many pounds of steam can be deliv- 
pipe, consequently it is clear that I did not deal with ered per hour per one-foot long pipe under the loss of 
them. pressure, ranging from one ten-thousandths of a pound 
Further, he is a very poor practical man who criti- to ten pounds, corresponding density and for pipes 


cises my method of laying out steam pipes. It is a ranging from three-quarters of an inch to twenty- 





general rule not to run the condensation against the four inches actual diameter of the pipe, which means in- 
steam, but to provide drips in the main pipe. As I am _— side diameter. 


dealing only with the steam pipes, and the arrows ‘n Three thousand direct answers can be received by 
Figs. 7 and 8, pages 30 and 31, are showing only the using my tables. ; 

direction of the flow of steam, therefore the only possi- Problem: The boiler pressure is one pound. Half a 
ble question can be—why the drips are not indicated? pound of this pressure is issued. It is required to de- 


Now, quasi-practical man, is it clear to you that haif liver seven hundred and sixty pounds of steam. The 
f your letter could be omitted, and I and my like would question is, what size of pipe will carry this amount 





have a better opinion of your intelligence if you would of steam if the carrying distance is fifteen feet? 
ot use the flowers of elocution. Solution: At first we have to subtract half a poun 
The purpose of my work need not be forgotten, at from one pound, this will give us half a pound. In the 


iny time during the reading, it is to show the proper’ second place the division has to be undertaken. We 
method of dimensioning steam pipes, and if itis a snare’ will divide half a pound by fifteen, The answer will be 


and delusion to you, then it is your own fault, and no- the loss of pressure per lineal toot. Taking now my 

one would permit himself to blame me for what I did table for one pound boiler pressure and using the 

not intend to do. nomenclature adopted by me, we will find that a three 
The foundation of my work is, “How to size the inch pipe is required. 

steam pipes, taking the loss of pressure per lineal foot Thanking you for your kind attention to my work, | 


as a base.” My four tables, which one may find at the remain, Very truly yours, 
end of the book, are especially adapted for that pur- Isaac Chaimovitsch. 














In Early Days—-XXIV 


By HersBert S. RENTON 


Written expressly for “Domestic Engineering.” All rights 
reserved. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(Continued from the issue of July 51, 1909.) 


The very oldest firm of whom I can find any record 
was that of M. Sandgram & Brother, ship and house 
plumbers, located on Walnut street east of Second 
street. 
thirties, and continued for many years, but are un- 
known to the present generation. Then there was 
John Philbin, a relative of Stephen Philbin, celebrated 
in the annals of the craft in New York City. John 
Philbin started in business about 1849, continuing un- 
til 1868. I'rom 1868 to 1873 the shop was owned by 


They did a large business, beginning in the 

















Wm. W. Mentzinger, of Philadelphia 


One of the founders of the Philadelphia Master Plumbers 


Association. He is still in business, his shop being 
located opposite the Walnut street Theater, 
where it has been for thirty years. 


Philbin & Eyanson. Philbin’s partner was a cousin of 
John E, Eyanson, who succeeded to the business in 
1873 and conducted it under his own name until 1887. 
In that year his son, J. Edward, was admitted, and 
the firm then became J. E. Eyanson & Son and so 
continued until the elder Eyanson’s death in 1903, 
when the business passed to J. Edward and Chas. M.., 
who constitute the present concern, J. E. Eyanson & 
Sons. The father of the present proprietors was one 
of the original subscribers at the inception of the Phil- 
adelphia Master Plumbers’ Association in 1884. 
George T. Gabell, who held forth on the east side 
of Seventh street, north of Market, is another of the 
old guard who has passed on. 
John W. Hicks had a shop on the south side of the 
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city at Moyamensing avenue and Carpenter street in 
those far-off days. 

The most famous of the original plumbing concerns 
was Wright, Hunter & Forsythe, in Eighth street be- 
low Market. Kent Forsythe was a brother of Pres'y 
and Joseph Forsythe, Mr. Watson’s old employe: 
There were four Forsythe brothers, three plumbers 
and one carpenter (William Forsythe), all important 
figures in the life of the old city. 

Wright, Hunter & Forsythe were succeeded b; 
Wright, Hunter & Co. when Kent Forsythe dropped 
out. When in 1862 Mr. Wright withdrew two of the 
journeymen, Brown and McFetrich, were taken in 
and the firm was Hunter & Company. The nex! 
change was to Brown & McFetrich and finally John 
H. McFetrich & Company, with the shop at Ninth 
and Walnut, where it. had been for years since its 
removal from Eighth street. McFetrich died in 1874 
and his son-in-law, Futhey Smith, continued the busi- 
ness until 1885, when the famous old shop, which had 
a history of nearly half a century, was closed up. 

Of the original firm of Wright, Hunter & Forsythe, 
Mr. Wright, who began alone, it is said, on Seventh 
street, below Market was so badly injured by burglars 
in 1862 that he had to give up business, and died from 
his wounds the next year. Hearing a noise in his din- 
ing room one night Mr. Wright descended from his 
sleeping apartment, leaving a favorite nephew fast 
asleep. From behind a palm tree he looked on a 
strange scene. There were several men feasting and 
drinking his wines. One of them said that he would 
go upstairs and kill Mr. Wright. Fearing that his 
nephew would be killed Mr. Wright started back, but 
the burglars caught him on the stairs and wounded him 
seriously and then made their escape. Some time after 
his recovery he was visited again by burglars, who in- 
jured him so badly that he never recovered, and, after 
a long illness, he passed away. He is described as a 
very fine man. 

Mr. Hunter was interested in the gas works, and be- 
fore going into the firm of Wright, Hunter & For- 
sythe had large contracts for laying gas mains. In 
1882, when I took my first order in Philadelphia, the 
sign of John H. McFetrich & Co. looked very old, 
and Wright, Hunter & Co. were forgotten. 

In the sixties Worthington & Murrow had a shop 
on Pine street, east of Thirteenth street. Godfrey 
Kraus made money and reputation on Fourth street, 
below Chestnut. Enoch Remick was in North Second 
street, that part of the city quaintly called “the North- 
ern Liberties.” Wm. H. Johnson in 1860 was in Fil- 
bert street, near Eighteenth street. The Pennsylvania 
railroad bought his property, and his name is almost 
forgotten. 

Merwine Bros. are carrying on the business today 
which was established by John C. McMenamin at 
Seventh and Walnut streets in 1860. Another old shop 
is that of Geo. Canby & Bro. on Arch street. In 1856 
Hoffman, Leinau & Oglesby began at Seventh and 
Chestnut. Hoffman withdrew, as his ideas about mak- 
ing gas fixtures were at variance with those of his 
partners. Then Oglesby got the Pennsylvania rail 
road work and Samuel Leinau government work, and 











they «stablished separate shops. The Leinau shop is 
still in Seventh street, below Chestnut, managed by 
Samue! Leinau’s son. Away back there firm 
who suade a specialty of gas fitting at Walnut and 
Seventh street, Stratton & Bros. They had the big 
work, hotels, etc. 

Samuel] W. Barnes & Son, whose place is now at 
2104 North Sixth street, conduct one of the oldest 
establishments in Philadelphia, their reputation 
is first class. 


Was a 


and 


A sterling craftsman, whom I knew in 1882, William 
W. Mentzinger, I found in January, 1909, opposite the 
Walnut street theater. He has been there since 1879, 
when he left John H. McFetrich & Company’s shop 

trade) to start for him- 
domestic trouble and has 


(where he had learned his 
self. He has had much 
met with reverses, but he keeps straight on his way 
and continues to work for some of the best people in 
the Quaker City. His associates and all who know him 
speak of him as a man above reproach. T. D. Ment- 
zinger and Christopher Mentzinger, for more than thir- 
ty years in the plumbing business in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are his brothers. 

One of the plumbers of Philadelphia who have made 
both money and fame is R. G. Loughery, of 46 North 
Eleventh street. Since 1872 Mr. 
ducted the business alone, but his is one of the old 
shops. 

This is the history: Allen Walton, who was on the 
west side of Fourth street, above Race street, bought 
in 1860 the business of Fogg & Boyd, 1221 Market 
Walton sold to McCollin & Rhodes two years 
later. Wm. Rhodes succeeded, and at his death in 
1870 Johnson & Loughery took the shop, and in 1872 
R. G. Loughery was the only name over the door, and 
itis there now and an honored one in the city of Wil- 
liam Penn. By the way, I wonder if Penn was ever 
called “Bill” at any time? 

Here is a document filed in 1884, when the Master 
Plumbers’ Association was started: 

“Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, City of Philadel- 


Loughery has con 


street. 


phia, ss. 

“On the twenty-third day of December, A. D. 1884, 
before me, John O’Donnel, Recorder of Deeds in and 
for the city and county of Philadelphia, personally ap- 
peared John J. Weaver, William M. Wright and AIl- 
bert Hicks, three of the persons whose names are sub- 
scribed, and who executed the above Articles of In- 
corporation, and severally acknowledged the same to 


be their respective act and deed, and desired that 
the same might be recorded as such. In witness 


whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
office to be affixed the and 


seal of my day year 
iforesaid. 
“Signed, Jos. K. Fletcher, 
Deputy Recorder of Deeds. 


ae ’ 
roeal. | 


Dec. 1884, C. P. No. 1. Filed Dec. 31, 1884. 


The subscribers were John J. Weaver, 1238 Spring 


Garden street: Wm. W. Wright, 1419 Arch street; 
Albert M. Wicks, 717 North 7th street: A. G. Bond, 


Wm. Harkness, Jr., 1537 S. 
street: Wm. W. Mentzinger, 709 Locust street, 


1326 Fairmount avenue: 


Nint} 
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(residence): Enoch Remick, 924 North Second street: 


Geo. T. Gabell, Jr., 723 Shirley street; John E. Eyan- 
son, 207 South Tenth street; George F. Uber, 664 
Bankson street. 

Ot these John J. Weaver did a large business 


Hle was succeeded by Seller & Pennock. Wm. W. 
Wright is a son of the Wright of Wright & Hunter, 
and is now in the porcelain business at Eleventh and 
Albert M. Wicks 
George F. Uber & Bros. are at 
Wm. W. Mentzinger 


Walnut, having abandoned lead pipe 
is still in 
Thirteenth and Fairmount avenue. 


business. 


is in Walnut street, opposite the Walnut Street 
Theater, (the oldest theater in the United States, 
built 1808.) A. G. Bond is located at 1321 Ridge 
avenue. George T. Gabell, Jr. is deceased. Enoch 


Remick died about 1889, John E. Eyanson in 1903, 
and Wm. Harkness, Jr., in 1907. 
To be continued. All rights of republication reserved 
Things Equal. 
“IT think you Frenchmen do make love so delight 


fully, count.” 
‘Ah, yes, 


French nobleman is ze ideal loafer’ 


mademoiselle, eet 1s always agreed zat ze 


Judge 
That Was Something. 


never been to sea before 


He had 


“Can you keep anything on your stomach?” the 
ship doctor asked. 
“No, sir,” he returned, feebly, “nothing but my 


hand.’—Success. 





right. 
art and Seelig 








yentlemen from Cleveland, if You Please.” 


“Three Nice 
We understand they came down to Detroit in a motor boat 
At any rate, 


they attended the recent convention there, all 
From left to right they are: Messrs 


, Cabeb. Stew- 
Photograph by our Mr. Winslow 
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WHOLESALE PLUMBING 
AND HEATING NEWS 


Many concerns incorporated in differ- 
ent parts of the country to manu- 
facture heating specialties 
and supplies 


San Francisco jobbers of plumbing 
supplies enjoy fair business, while 
jobbers of heating boilers 
report great increase 
in their line. 


TO MANUFACTURE HEATING SUPPLIES. 
The William Highton & Sons’ Company, of Nashua, 


N. H., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$120,000 to manufacture heating and ventilating sup- 
plies. 

WILL MAKE HEATING SPECIALTIES. 


The Three-in-One Heating and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $5,000. James E. Potts of that city is 1n- 


terested in this enterprise. 
WILL MAKE PLUMBING SPECIALTIES. 


Calumet Brass Foundry Company, of Chicago, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufac- 
ture plumbing specialties and fittings. The incorpo- 
rators are Charles T. Mason, John Tuly and Claude W. 


Lockwood. 


WILL MAKE HEATING GOODS. 


The United Heating Boiler and Foundry Company, 
of Hammond, Ind., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $20,000, to manufacture heating supplies. The 
H. Cass and Walter 


incorporators are O. Knoezer, C. 


Williams. 


SCOTCH BELT MAKERS TO BUILD PLANT IN 
NEW JERSEY. 


R. & J. Dick, manufacturers of belting at Glasgow, 
Scotland, announce that they have acquired a site in 
New Jersey on which it is their intention to erect a 
factory even larger than their plant in Scotland, as 
this is the only method of meeting American competi- 
tion, in view of the American tariff of 35 per cent. 


UNION FOUNDRY’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Union Foundry Company, 
of Anniston, Ala., was held in that city on Thursday, 
November 18. A number of persons prominently con- 
nected with the trade in various parts of the country 
were in attendance. 
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QUOTATIONS ON BUSHINGS AND UNIONS 
WITHDRAWN. 


The Kelly & Jones Company, of Greensburg, Pa., has 
withdrawn all quotations on malleable bushings. malje. 
able faced bushings and malleable unions. Notice to 
this effect was issued November 12. New prices wilj 
be furnished on application. 


TO MAKE HEATING SPECIALTIES. 


The William Kerby Company, of New York City, 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $10,000, to 
manufacture heating specialties. The incorporators 
are: Charles Kerby, 40 Rugby road; Frank E. Kerby, 
596 Franklin avenue; and Max M. Berman, 1511 Pit. 
kin avenue, all of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR TO BUILD FACTORY 
AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


American Radiator Company has decided to erect a 
new factory at Kansas City, Mo. Factory buildings to 
cost about $500,000 will be erected this winter on a 
sixteen-acre plot of land in the Blue Valley in that 
city, just west of the Blue river, north of Twelfth 
street, and between the Missouri Pacific and the Kan- 
sas City Southern tracks. The buildings will cover 
five acres and will be fire-proof, of steel and brick. 


HOUSE HEATING BOILERS GAINING GROUND. 


Dealers in house heating boilers in San Francisco 
state that there has been a great increase in the volume 
of their business during the past year. Formerly heat- 
ing systems were to be found only in the large cities, 
but now dealers in all sections of the state are order- 
ing goods and heaters are being installed in many 
homes in the place of stoves and open grates, the high 
wood as fuel. being largely instrumental in 
bringing about the change. 


FRISCO JOBBERS IN PLUMBING SUPPLIES RE- 
PORT BUSINESS FAIR. 


Jobbers in plumbing supplies at San Francisco, Cal. 
are doing a fair-sized volume of business at the present 
time with the country business still a prominent fea- 
A few years ago country business consisted of 


cost of 


ture. 
sales of pipe and fittings to a large extent and most of 
this trade was secured by firms that did not handle 
imuch in the line of plumbing materials. Now, however, 
there is a heavy demand for toilet fixtures and the like 


that so added 


sewer systems of late and also to the fact that con 


owing to the fact many towns have 
ditions are more prosperous in many of the compara- 
tively newly settled districts and even in the rural dis 
tricts sanitation is receiving marked attention, \While 


there are conditions facing the wholesale trade that are 


not just what are desired, the business, taken as 4 
whole, is in a fair shape. One of the abuses at 1s 
being experienced at the present time is the promuscu 
ous extension of credit on the part of almost all of the 
wholesale houses. This is working a hardship, not 
only upon the wholesaler in plumbing goods, but upon 


Following the gre:t fre 
bust- 
firms 


the master plumber, as well. 
a great many plumbers went into the plumbin 


ness for themselves and many new contractin: 
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entere’ the field to do general building work. Whiie 
some of these have been successful many have failed 
and wiolesalers have lost considerable money. Master 
plumbers have been placed at a great disadvantage in 
fguring against men who have operated solely on the 
capita’ of the supply houses and who have not been 
responsible for their debts. Conditions have become 
settle’ to such an extent that much of this has been 
done away with but enough remains for it to be a mat- 
ter of importance. There is still quite a quantity oft 
second hand material being offered to the trade in San 
Francisco and this will probably be continued for 
gome time as there are still a great many temporary 
structures to be removed. These must be removed 
from within the fire limits within the next six months 
and as there are several thousand of them it will be 
seen that the plumbing material taken from them its no 
small item. 


INCREASES ITS CAPITAL STOCK. 


Detroit Valve and Fittings Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., has certified to -an increase in its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $300,000. The company has secured 
a factory site of eight acres at Wyandotte, Mich, and 
has just broken ground for the first of the new factory 
buildings, which will cover more than four acres at 
the start and will be increased as the business de- 
mands. The factory buildings will be of the latest con- 
struction and will cost about $100,000. About $70,000 
worth of machinery has been ordered. 


WHEELING ENAMELED IRON REMODELS ITS 
FOUNDRY. 

The Wheeling Enameled Iron Company, of Elm 
Grove, W. Va., is remodeling its foundry and making 
a large number of important improvements, including 
the installation of additional cranes, new machinery, 
etc. The entire roof of the’ building will also be ele- 
vated several feet in order to make room for the in- 
stallation of the additional and larger electric traveling 
cranes. The building is 70x200 feet in size, and one 
story in height, and is used for casting bath tubs, lav- 
atories and other sanitary appliances. The improve- 
ments will be completed this winter. The plant is now 
running about to its capacity, and has so much advance 
business booked that additional capacity is needed 


BURLINGTON BRASS PLANT NEARLY COM- 
PLETED. . 


The Burlington Brass Works have nearly completed 
anew addition to their plant at Burlington, Wis. Their 
building now covers a space of 141x235 feet, devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of fuller and compression 
work, etc. Mr. S. Jacobsen, manager and vice-president 
of the company, reports that the new stock room will 
contain approximately $50,000 worth of brass goods, 
and that all orders will be filled from stock. In the 
neighborhood of 125 men will be employed when the 
buildings are completed. Among the latest improve- 
Ments installed in the foundry is the over-head tram- 
tail system for carrying metal and supplies, also the 
metal melting furnaces operated with crude oil and air. 
These furnaces will have a capacity of 4,000 pounds 
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of metal per day. The buildings are built of brick with 
cement floors and jack knife roofs, which contain over 
4,500 square feet of glass, giving perfect light in every 
corner. Power is supplied by a 150-horse power engine, 
with 


heated with hot air supplied 


electric dynamo for lighting The building ts 
b 


y a large tan system. 


CHICAGO PLUMBING SUPPLY BOWLING 
LEAGUE. 


The weekly tournament of the Chicago Plumbing 


Supply Bowling League was held at Schindler’s alleys, 


corner of Huron street and Milwaukee avenue, on 
Thursday llth. The 
most notable features were as follows: The L. Wolff 
Mfg. Co.’s team 


league for three games at 8831-3. 


evening, Novembe: evening's 
highest iverage of the 
while A 
individual average of 
rres—208, 201 and 206. 


41 


the honor of 


reached the 
Faehse, of 
that team, secured the highest 
the league with three good sc: 
W. Faehse and W 


having the best individual game. with scores of 210. 


Hagerman shared 


The otmeial score card for the evenine reads as fol- 
lows 

} ran d game ime 
L. Wolff Mfe. Co.... ; , Bee S80 893 
Davies Supply Co... S04 HSO 688 
Federal-Huber Co Sa : S00 $21 728 
Lllinois Malleable Tron Co 697 16 708 
Cameron Schroth Cameron Co. 764 raf tds 
Republic Mfg. Co..... ve eae 694 581 
. eer 763 731 742 
Western Plumbing Supply Co O84 75 672 








Secretary-Treasurer of 
Dealers’ Association. 


Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
the Southern Supply and Machinery 











THE METAL MARKET 


New copper corporation planned with 
a billion dollar capitalization to 
control all the copper sold in 


the world 


Copper continues firm, Pig Iron mar- 
ket remains quiet, and Indepen- 
dents raise iron pipe one 
point. 


PLAN ORGANIZATION OF COPPER INTER- 
ESTS WITH A BILLION-DOLLAR 
CAPITALIZATION. 


New York, N. Y.—It is reported that this week will 
see the final conferences in Wall street looking toward 
the actual organization of the proposed copper com- 
pany merger, resulting in a corporation with a capita! 
of about $1.000.000.000. to control all electrolytic cop- 
per produced in America and all the copper sold in 
the world. An attempt will be made to fix the capitai 
of the new company at a figure that will enable it to 
Atter 
economies of operation possible through 


common ownership it 1s estimated that 


pay dividends at the rate of 6 per cent yearly. 
introducing the 
a profit of 5 
pound can be made. On a production of 
$1,500,000,000 pounds for America this will provide 6 per 
cent on $1,250,000,000 of stock. The companies to enter 
the combination have more than $800,000,000 of stock 
Much of it is selling above par because 
ot big dividends actually paid or in sight. Much of 
it is selling under par, and the conferences to be held 


centS a2 


now issued. 


are to thresh out the new change values of the old 
stocks in new stock. 


COPPER FIRM IN SPITE OF FEW PURCHASES. 


New York, N. Y.—Although at the present time there 
is a let up to the buying orders whch have charac- 
terized the copper market during the past week, there 
is a firm tone to the market, owing to the improved 
technical position of the metal. Indications point to the 
fact that the stocks abroad have been greatly over- 
estimated, and that the consumers on the other side 
have been gradually reducing their supplies, and hold- 
ing off purchases in the hope of securing still lower 
prices from the American producers by virtue of the 
heavy accumulation above ground in this country. 


PIG IRON MARKET REMAINS QUIET. 

Cleveland, O.—After a slight decrease in specifying 
against contracts for finished material, specifying and 
ordering have been resumed in large volume, says The 
Iron Trade Review. Railroad buying of the week has 
been an important factor. Pig iron, however, remains 
quiet, with some indication of weakness still evident in 
the southern market. The pace at which iron and 


steel plants are being driven is shown by the fact that 
the steel corporation and its subsidiaries, in October, 
established new records, some of 


them at plants 
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which are operated only 


during periods of inusyal 


prosperity. New records also were made by many 


independent steel interests. An unusually int esting 
announcement concerning new construction that 
made by the American Iron and Steel Manutfi-«turine 
Company of Lebanon, Pa., that it will install a p!int fo; 
the production of 50,000 to 60,000 tons of stee Dillets 
per annum by an electric process. The product will be 


consumed by the company. 


INDEPENDENTS ADVANCE IRON PIPE ONE 
POINT. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Iron pipe has been advanced by the 
independents one point, or $2 a ton, making the spread 
between steel and iron pipe 6 points. Contempora 
neous with an advance in sheets and tin plates, the 
Carnegie Steel Company is understood to have fixed 
a price of $30, Pittsburg, for any sheet bars it may b 
able to spare for first quarter delivery. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET, NOVEMBER 17. 


Copper, Prime, Lake .$13.25 to $13.50 
Copper, Electrolytic TrrTrr.: Tee ee ye 13.25 
EY cece wad ced den awe teuencs Sau 4.40 
Spelter TOLrrrr eer reer Te Tee Te Ce ee 6.424, 
Antimony, Cooksons ............. 8.371 
NE SO. nici 0cceuewee Ci Sadads 30.85 


CHICAGO IRON MARKET, NOVEMBER 18. 
lake Superior Charcoal wee ee 919,50- $20.00 
Southern, No. 2 FPOoumary i..6cecisccisis cceee ERE 
Northern, No. 2 Foundry 19.00- 19.56 
November 17, 1909. 
foundry Iron was the same as the week previous 

$2 more a ton than year previou: 
Copper was % cent more a lb. than month previous 
34 cent less a lb. than the year previous. 


NEW YORK OLD METAL MARKET. 


New York.—Dealers’ prices are as follows: 


Heavy crucibled copper secs scenes to $12.50 
Uncrucibled heavy copper........... 12.00 12.25 
Light copper hie Rien 10.75 11.00 
Plumbers’ cocks and faucets......... 9.25 9.50 
a ee ee ee 8.50 8.75 
RN, ie aes he dad & aoe aes 6.50 6.795 
TN oon idk tock chetn ee nerd teen 4.25 4.30 
OE ee ae ae ae $10 
ge re re re 6.50 6.75 


CHICAGO OLD METAL MARKET. 


Chicago, Ill._—Dealers’ 
Clean heavy copper and trolley wire..$11.75- $12.00 


buying prices are as follows 


LAN COREE cc ccwksscsisesinctesiseetieacnae DOI 
Heavy yellow brass 50) 
os os pe i a od chek ob ad Oek ee os 6.75 
ST CPT ET OCT TE CCCT CTT ST SOTTO TTT 00 
EE gw kicccts ake cand eckancenns?dnaseees +50 
EE SRD. cs necnseacdacdtackicesesnectas ee 


FIRE DID NOT INTERRUPT BUSINESS. 
The Massey Vise Company, of 9-11 West Michigan 
street, Chicago, was visited by a fire Sunday morning, 
November 14. The damage was not very great, and 
business was not interrupted in any way. 
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PERSONAL MENTION 


R. Dee Pierce, secretary of the M. Glauber & Com- 
pany. of New York City, was in Minneapolis this week 
starting on an extensive trip through the Northwest. 

Geo. H. Bailey, president of the Pittsburg Sanitary 
Mfg. Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in Chicago this 
week and called on some of his many friends in the 
trac 

H. L. Beardsley, who on account of ill 
obliged to take a year’s rest, part of which he 
in Spain and Northern Africa, has resumed his old 
position as New York State representative for M. 
Glauber & Co., of New York City. 

R. E. Crane, president of the Eljer Co., of Cameron, 
circle of friends 


health was 


spent 


W. Va., has the sympathy of a large 
on account of the death of his infant son, which oc 
curred last week at Oakland, California, where Mrs. 
Crane is at the present time on a visit with her pas 
ents 

A. A. Hoffman, vice-president and general manager oi 
the Rome Sanitary Mfg. Co., of Rome, N. Y., was 11 
Chicago this week on business. His company, which 
was recently incorporated, is making solderless floais 
and a complete line of brass and copper goods for closet 


tanks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Linnane, of Des Moines, lowa, 
who are well known to the plumbing trade in that city, 
celebrated their golden wedding Monday, November 
8th. The great event was attended by their nine chil 
dren, nine grand-children, one great grand-child and 


many friends. Their oldest son is James Linnane, 
of the plumbing firm of Wallace & Linnane, and one 
of their daughters is Mrs. Wallace, wife of the other 


member of that plumbing firm. 


PLUMBING INSPECTION 


THE DANGEROUS PRIVY VAULT. 

The American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and 
Sanitary Engineers has undertaken a warfare upon the 
dangerous privy vault. At the meeting to be held in 
Trenton, N. J., January 20-22, 1910, interesting infor- 
mation concerning the use, abuse and danger of vaults 
will be presented to the society by Burton J. Ashley. 
C. E., 6516 Normal avenue, Chicago, a member of the 
society, who is endeavoring to collect information to 
form the basis of this report and he desires answers to 
the following questions: 

Report. 


(Approximate figures will answer.) 

1. What is the population of your city considered 
to be? 

2. What is the total number of privy vaults in your 
city? 

3. What is the number of privy vaults on premises 
which public sewer is available? 

4. What number of these are likely to be provided 
with sewerage during 1910? 


fo 


-t 
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59. How many privy vaults were constructed for 


premises outside of the sewerage system during 1909 

6. Hov many privy vaults have been replaced with 
water closets during 1908? During 1909 

7. What kind of yard water closets, if any, are al 
lowed by your regulations to be installed to replace 
privy vaults for existing buildings? 

8. Has your city any regulation respecting the loca- 
tion and construction of privy vaults? If so, descride 
the regulation or construction. 

9 What, “good or 


Express your Own opinion in your own way. 


bad” have you to say of the 

“privy?” 

TOPEKA HAS NEW PLUMBING INSPECTOR. 

Topeka, Kan.—\\V. F. 

plumbing inspector and he has assumed his new duties 

NEW PLUMBING ORDINANCE PREPARED FOR 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 


Elyria, O.—A new plumbing ordinance has been pr: 
pared by the master plumbers in this city and it 


Conklin has been appointed 


now in the hands of the City Council. 
WORCESTER PLUMBERS EXAMINED TODAY. 


Worcester, Mass. —Jhe State Board of 


Ikxaminers are holding examinations in Wo 


Plumbing 
rcester to- 
day, November 20. The examinations take place in the 


city hall. 
PLUMBING INSPECTORS HONOR F. H. POPE. 
Pope 


town, who was instrumental in Securing the 


Leominister, Mass.—RKepresentative Frank H. 
of this 
adoption of the new state plumbing examiners’ bill, 
has been presented with resolutions by the journeymen 


plumbers and by the State Association of Plumbing In- 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


BRONX PLUMBERS ENTERTAIN THEIR 


spectors, 


LADIES. 

New York, N. Y.—The members composing the 
Bronx Branch Association of Master Plumbers ten- 
dered their ladies a modest little entertainment and 
supper on Tuesday evening, November 2. A ladies’ 
bowling tournament was held at Sempke’s alleys, Web- 
ster and Tremont avenues, and a good time was had 
by every one fortunate enough to be present. Alle; 


records of the Bronx experts were smashed and some 


rood prizes were secured by the lu ky ones During 


the evening a supper was enjoyed and the members 


are looking forward to the next bowling night, which 
is expected to be held in the near future 


MANHATTAN PAST PRESIDENTS’ NIGHT. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Manhattan Branch Associa 
tion of Master Plumbers held a past presidents’ 
November 16, at Terrace 


After the regular busi- 


night 
on Tuesday evening, Gar- 
den, East Fiity-eighth street. 
ness of the meeting was. disposed of, T. A. Hill as- 
sumed the role of auctioneer and until midnight urged 
boxes at 

At the 
announced 


the members on to top-notch prices for the 
the forthcoming annual ball of the association. 
conclusion of the auction sale Mr. Hill 


that $734.50 had been secured for the twenty-five boxes 
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in the hall. The members and guests then adjourned 
to the north pavillion on the ground floor, where an 
Seated around the 
festive board were many of the association’s pilots of 


excellent collation was enjoyed. 


way back, or as President Knight, who was toast 
master, termed them, “the old war horses.” Those 
who responded to the president were Edward S. Mur- 
Manhattan Bor- 
ough; Patrick Conway, president of the Irish-Ameri- 
can Athletic Club; Mr. Gill, of the Brick Layers’ As 
Hill, past president of the National 


phy, superintendent of buildings of 


sociation: T. A 
Association: Bart F. Donohoe, chairman of the Ex- 
New York: A. H. 


Brown, a past president of the association, and I[. J. 
president of the New York State Association. 


amining Board of Plumbers of 


srown. 


CONVENTION DATES. 

January 18, 19 and 20, 1910.—Sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, in New York City. The sessions will be 
held in Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
street. 

January 20, 21 and 22, 1910.—Fifth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and 
Sanitary Engineers, at Trenton, N. J. 

March 8 and 9, 1910.—Annual convention of New 
‘York State Association of Master Plumbers, in New 


OBITUARY 


J. H. Grosse, who had conducted a plumbing business 
at 12 West Twelfth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, passed on 
at his residence in that city on Saturday, November 
illness of three. Mr. Grosse was born 
He was a membcr 
Knight of 


7, after an 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., 43 years ago. 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association, a 
Pythias and an Elk. 


NEW YORK NEWS 


Brooklyn, N, Y.—Fallon & Nugent, of 53 DeKalb 
avenue, have the heating of St. John’s church in Centre 
Moriches, N. Y. | 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Louis P. Gfroerer Plumbing Co., 
of 660 Grand street, has been awarded the plumbing 
in St. Catherine’s Hospital, on Bushwick avenue. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Edward J. Burns, a contracting 
plumber and steamfitter in this city, has secured the 
contract for the installation of a complete water works 
system in the village of Morristown, N. J. The con- 
sideration is $14,063.72 

New York, N. Y.—David Durie, Jr., of 246 Echo 
place, will do the plumbing in St. Luke’s school, at 
139th street and Cypress place, the plumbing and heat- 
ing in two residences on 183rd street and similar work 
in two residences on 197th street. 


New York, N. Y.—Keller Brothers, of 248 East 
Eighty-third street, will do the plumbing in the new 
morgue of the Metropolitan Hospital on Blackwell’s 
Island. They also are installing plumbing, heating, gas- 
oline and air compressor systems in a large garage 
on Ejighty-ninth street. 


MIDDLE STATES 


Belleville, I1l—Karr Supply Company, of thi. city 
has secured the contract for the installation of a heating 
system in the new Elks’ home on Second street 


Cleveland, O.—Schneider Plumbing Company, ©: 2024 
Euclid avenue, has been awarded the contract for the 
plumbing and heating of Dr. Henry Upson’s residence 


Bay City, Mich.—The Bay City Plumbing Compan 
of this city, has secured the contract for the construc- 
tion of sewers and the water pipe work in the new park 


Murphysboro, [1].—Bender & Parkhill, of this city 
have been awarded the contract for the installation 
of a hot water heating plant in John G. Hardy’s resi- 


dence, on North Fourteenth street. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Peck-Hammond Company or 126- 
132 East Pearl street, has been awarded the contract fw: 
the installatin of a Moline heating system in the new 
school building at Central City, Ky. The consideration 
is $2,000. 

Salem, O.—The contract for the plumbing system 
to be installed in the handsome new residence being 
built here for W. W. Tollerton has been awarded to 
Powell & Yengling, of this city. This concern also 
has been awarded the contract for the plumbing and 
hot water heating in the new residence being built 


here for D. A. Wilhelm. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Pasadena, Cal.—N. F. Bower has secured the con- 
tract for the plumbing in James Smith’s residence it 
Altadena. Consideration $1,045. 

Pomona, Cal.—A. B. Avis has been awarded the con- 
tract for the plumbing in the Hamilton Boulevard 
school building. The consideration is $2,387. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Joe Risk, of 912 South Grand 
avenue, has secured the contract for plumbing in A 
Gnasti’s new residence on West Adams street. The 
contract amounts to $3,209. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Allbach & Mayer have secured a 
contract valued at $1,300 for plumbing work in a rest- 
dence on Yerba Buena avenue. The Thompson Con- 
pany will shortly commence work on the plumbing of 
a building on Broadway near Stockton street 


San Francisco, Cal—H. W. Moffatt & Co. has se- 
cured the contract for installing the heating and ventt- 
lating apparatus in the new building being erected by 
the Bohemian Club at the corner of Post and Taylo 
streets. The plumbing and gasfitting work in this 
structure is to be done by the Turner Company. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—McGahan & Hess, of Exchange 
building, have been awarded the plumbing and gasfit- 
ting, sewering and stand pipe work for a four-story 
and basement brick, general iron and warehouse build- 
ing in this city for Spreckels Bros. The consideration 
is $1,650. The Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., secured the contract to install a com- 
plete sprinkler equipment in that same building. The 
consideration is $7,500. 
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Merchant Instincts 


The “merchant instinct’ which draws young men into 
business for themselves—and helps established dealers to 
grow in commercial strength, is a wide-awake trading 
ability. Itis based not alone on salesmanship, but equally 
upon a keen discernment in selecting a strong line of salable 
goods, and in being ready to show and explain the things 
which best fit the demand. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators register high water mark 


among live business getting dealers as 


unstinted praise of satisfied customers 
and the unceasing demand of house- 
owners for our widely advertised Low 
Pressure Steam and Hot Water Heat- 
ing Outfits are warrants of commercial 


success which every dealer should heed. 


IERICAN CAN |DEAL 





BOILERS: 


ADattractive display of AMERICAN RADIATORS 
focuses a general advertising impression 
into tangible sales. 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Washington 


A Heating Outfit is More Efficient with NORWALL and SYLPHON SPECIALTIES 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


General Offices, 282-286 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











Cincinnati Cleveland Atlanta Brantford, Ont. Denver 
Boston Milwaukee Minneapolis Seattle St. Louis 
Buffalo Indianapolis Kansas City Omaha San Fraaecisee 


a salable line of heating goods. The 
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GOOD BUSINESS CHANCES 
FOR GOOD MEN 


This department is for the benefit of our readers. 
If you want to go into business please write us the 
kind of place you want and the character of the busi- 
ness you are interested in, and we wiil publish in this 
column a request for information which may help you 
to get what you want. If you want to sell your busi- 
ness, please write us a description of your town, the 
possibilities for business, the stock on hand, and rea- 
sons for selling, and we will do our best to find a 
purchaser for you. 


In a prosperous town in the middle West there is a 
first-class plumbing shop for sale, together with build- 
ing and automobile garage. ‘The owner would like to 
sell, as plumbing is not in his line of work, the death 


of the senior partner having caused him to buy his 


share. The work is left mostly in the hands of the 
men. It is the only plumbing shop in the town, and it 


is thoroughly equipped with benches, fitting racks, 


tools, motor, etc. The waterworks system has just 
been completed, so there 1s a first-class chance to make 
The building 


money, if the right man gets hold of it. 


is 66 feet square, with a large office and showroom 
in front, a garage large enough to hold twenty cars, an 


oil shop, drafting-room, storeroom and pipe gallery. 
The amount of stock on hand would probably amount 
to $3,000. The town has a population of 5,200 and 
there is lots of state building going on. Owner is not 
anxious to sell building, but would prefer to rent it. 
further information about this, please 


’ 209-213 N. Jefferson 


If you desire 
write to “Domestic Engineering,’ 


street, Chicago, and refer to “Business Chance” No. 57. 
* x * 
In a town about thirty-five miles from one of the 


7 


largest cities in Ohio there is a plumbing shop for sale. 


The population of this city 1s 30,000, with the advan- 
tage of supply house right in the city. There is 
plenty of building going on and last year $25,000 worth 
of business was done by this plumbing shop, and the 
prospects for next year are much better, since last 
vear was its first vear in business. This shop is situ- 
ated in the center of the city and has the very best 
location in the town. There is already one water- 
works system, and another is being put in, which will 
be completed in about four months. There are many 
streets which are now covered with pipes which didn’t 
have any before this, and will of course call for many 
The stock amounts to about $3,000. 
100 feet deep and 18 feet 


wide, with basement, and would be willing to sell to 


new bathrooms. 
Owner leases large room, 


responsible person providing he also takes the lease. 
Reason for selling is that owner has better prospects 
in another business in a different part of the country. 
If interested in this, please write to “Domestic En- 
209-213 N 


‘Business Chance”, No. 58. 


gineering,” Jefferson street, Chicago, men- 


tioning 





Taftville, Conn.—John T. Ryan, of Greeneville, is to 
do the plumbing in the new parochial school buildings. 





THE SHOP BOOKSHELF 


Being a brief mention of late publications which are 
worthy of special notice because of their unusual inter. 
est to the trade. They should be on “The Shop Book. 
shelf” in every plumbing and steam fitting establishment 
for instant reference. A free copy of any publication 
referred to under this heading may usually be had by 
mentioning “Domestic Engineering” when you write. 


From the National Tube Company: A circular in 
letter form. giving corrections and additions to cata- 
1909. The circular is dated November 1, and 
is from the office of the sales manager of the Chicago 


logue H, 


branch. 


From the Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y.: A 
9144”x14'4” poster illustrating twelve different styles of 
Gould’s hand and power rotary force pumps for han«- 
ling cider, vinegar and wines, and for use in creameries, 
about farms, factories and for filling tanks, pumping oi! 
and acids. 

From Cameron, Schroth, Cameron Co., Chicago: A 
334"x6”" booklet of 32 pages illustrating a few of the 
baths, lavatories and closets handled 

This booklet endeavors to empha- 
popular those 


leading styles in 
by this company. 
examples and 


size some of the most 


ordinarily required. 


From the Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, IIL: 
Catalogue No. 53, sixteen pages, 6”x9”, illustrating and 
listing Kewanee Tanks for various purposes and pres>- 
ures, also Tabasco tank heaters. Complete information 
as to prices, capacities, sizes, etc., is given on both 
tanks and heaters. The illustrations are half-tones. Ina 
arrangements and typography the book is a work of 
art. 

From the H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Catalogue No. 20. The book is 6’x9”, has 56 
pages and is substantially and handsomely bound in 
In addition to the line of hose and 
brass goods listed is also a large line of lubricators 
fittings, oil cups and plumbers’. brass goods, 
including tees, elbows, compression basin cocks, sill 


heavy cover stock. 
brass 


cocks, compression bibbs for hose and plain, compres- 
sion stops, gas service cocks, etc., etc. All of the goods 
illustrated and listed in this catalogue are of this com- 
pany’s own manufacture. 

From the J. L. Mott Iron Works, Fifth avenue and 
Seventeenth street, New York: Supplements Nos. |! 
and 2 to catalogue “A,” each being four-page folders 
914”x12” in size. Supplement No. 1 is illustrated with 
a half dozen fine half-tone engravings of low down 
closet combinations, “Silentis,” “Prompto,” “Beekman,” 
“Lombard” and “Compacto.” Supplement No. 2 con- 
tains very fine half-tones of “Veritas” and “Ventura” 
extra heavy vitreous lavatories. From the above cof- 
cern is also received a 312”x6” four-page folder show: 
ing Mott’s “Layton” porcelain enameled iron baths. 
and a sixteen-page booklet, 5144"x734”, giving exterior 
views of twenty-two representative hotels in which the 
J. L. Mott plumbing fixtures have been installed. All 
of the above are gotten up in the elegant form cu!sto- 
mary in all matter sent out by this concern. 
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WITH THE MAKERS Add New Fixtures to Their Line. 


The pedestal lavatory show herewith is the latest ad- 
The Sterling Steam Trap. dition to the already large line of attractive lavatories 






















| 


In introducing the Sterling steam trap, the manufac- manufactured by the Humphryes Mtg. Co., of Mans- 
wrer, the Templeton Manufacturing Company, of 22 
Rando'ph street, Boston, Mass., says that, where it 
iormer!y often required hours to overhaul a trap, this 
invention makes it possible to accomplish the task 
n afew minutes. In construction and operation the ee _— a 
trap is very simple. A counter balanced float operates eo ad , 
the vertical valve which is hung on rods from float 


HUMPHRY ES = 
MANSFIELO OD 





The Sterling steam trap. 


lever. By unscrewing a single nut the whole internal 
mechanism can be lifted out at once. For the ingenious 
combination of balanced float and vertical valve, it is 
caimed, that it overcomes the friction found in some The Violeta lavatory 

float traps, giving, at the same time, larger discharge 

capacity and the elimination of wire drawing in valve. field, Ohio. They have also added recently to their line 
Kindly mention this article when writing the company of sanitary enameled ware a recess, a right-hand end 
for details. back and a left-hand end back lavatory; a bathtub 


———_____ — 












~ Another fine point 
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- | The feed, cleanout, and clinker doors on all Capitol 
Boilers are lined with substantial linings to prevent 
them from warping. They hold the perfect fitting 
given them because protected from the fire. 


+e et ew ey 
. 







The doors are fitted so that they will hold a tissue 
allaround. The fitting of the doors and their linings 
is truly “another fine point’”’ of Capitol Boilers. 







Catalog and full description on request. 


United States Heater Company. 


General Offices and Works: Fort St. and Campbell Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


BRANCHES: SALES AGENCIES: 








NEW YORK 129 Worth St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Plumbing & S. F. Supplies Co. 
CHICAGO $4 Dearborn St. 






ST. LOUIS, MO., L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing Co. 





OMAHA 916 Farnam St. 
DETROIT 139 Jefferson Ave. DENVER, COLO., Kellogg & Stokes Stove Co. 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE 413 N. Y. Life Bldg. DULUTH, MINN., Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co. 
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WILD Ga =| [ D = ¢ atid 
made by this company are trade marked, their Liberty 
label being the distinguishing mark which assures their 


guarantee When writing the manutacturers for de- 
tailed descriptions of these new fixtures, some mention 
of this article would be 


appreciated. 


Hot Water at a Low Price. 


you are willing to strike a match, light the pilot 
the gas and water together, you can have 


hot water instantly (seven seconds) and get it as long 


and turn on 


as you leave the gas and water on, at 1-10c, a gallon— 
is one of the strong claims made by the Humphrey Co., 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., for their Humphrey Instantane- 
ous Water Heaters. 

Any danger of explosion is declared impossible be- 


cause of these heaters being fitted with an improved 





safety gas locking device which prevents opening the 
main gas valve without first turning on the pilot. 


These heaters are made of nickeled and highly pol- 


ished copper and have shelf of white porcelain 
enameled steel, which is verv handsome, as well as rust 
proot. 

The burner consists of a group of several scientifically 


constructed bunsen burners, which burn the gas per- 
fectly and in a very hot flame. Access to them at any 


time for cleaning or adjustment is permitted by a door 
to the burner chamber, which is removable by taking 
This does away with discon- 


should it ever be necessary 


out three small screws 


< s | 
a } ntaoae 
entire ibita < 


necting the 
to clean the burner. 

The water valve is a double arrangement. Part of 
closes the water supply and the other 


permitting the adjustment of both the 


it Opens and 
is the regulator, 
flow and temperature of the water. 

Inquiry about these heaters should contain reference 


drinking tountain. All goods 


to this article, and should be addressed to the mam. 
facturer. 
“Klymax” Heat Economizer. 
Kellog-Mackay Company, of Chicago, are sending 
to the trade slips on which they desire names of par. 


ties who contemplate installing hot water heating plants, 
and of those who are using plants that are not per. 
fectly satisfactory. To these people will be sent liters. 
ture descriptive of the “Klymax” heat economizer, 
This device, the manufacturers claim, can be easily and 
quickly attached to any system of piping without dis. 
turbing the boiler or radiators. It operates automat- 
ically, requiring no attention after once installed, rep. 
ders the plant more adaptable to varying conditions, 
and at the same time effects a saving in fuel. If for 
any reason it is desired to circulate hot water through 
the economizer, it may be connected to the heating 
system in the same manner as a radiator. In this way, 
the device will be kept warm, and the connections can 
be made without additjonal furnished 
with the economizer sufficing. The manufacturers will 
gladly send detailed information on request, mention- 


PATENTS 


938,425. Pipe Coupling. Mathew F. Kelly, McKees 
port, Pa., assignor to National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a corporation of New Jersey. 

938,468. Flushing-Tank. Charles M. Franzheim, 
Wheeling, W. Va., assignor to Charles W. Franzheim, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

938,491. Valve. Paul W. Knauf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
assignor to Schutte and Koerting Company, Philadel 
phia, Pa., a Corporation of Pennsylvania. 

938,533. Water-Closet Floor-Coupling. 
Wheeler, Charlotte, N. C. 

938,548. Thermostat. Joseph H. Brady, Kansas City, 


material—that 


ing this journal. 


Oliver JD, 


Mo. 

938,607. Kitchen-sink. William J. Reed, Janesville 
Wis. 

938,623. Water-Heater. David W. Allman, Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada. 

938,669. Hinge. John L. Larkin and John C. Woody, 
Mount Vernon, Ind., assignors to The Champion Safety 
Lock Company, Geneva, Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. 


938,683. Flushing Apparatus. Paul S. Millice, Ham 
ilton, Ohio. 
938,777. Water-Closet-Outlet Connection. Charles H. 


Moore, New York, N. Y. 
938.778. Water-Purifier. James W. 
tavia, N. Y., assignor to Steam Appliance Manufactur 
ing Company, Batavia, N. Y., a Corporation of New 
Y ork. 
938,868. Compound Faucet. 
phis, Tenn. 


Morrison, Bae 


Frank B. Hunter, Met? 


938,947. Filter. Louies W. Andres and Martin A® 
dres, Scranton, Pa. 
939,001. Plumbing Joint-Fitting and Attachment, 


Wiliam J. Forster and Percy M. Forster, Berkeley, @ 
939,096. Hose-Coupling. Ira I. Rose, Thebes, I 
939,123. Flushing Apparatus. Thomas W. Christ) 

New York, N. Y. 
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